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CHeemy Marlin THE COGNAC BRANDY OF 


You pour a pony of E. Remy-Martin Cognac into a 
brandy-inhaler . . you close your eyes as the aroma 
lifts you aloft . . and now you let yourself drift back 
one..two..three.. centuries... 


It is 1806. Monsieur E. Remy-Martin has 9 sons. 
As each was born, a hogshead of new brandy has 
been marked with his name. It is to age .. and not 
to be disturbed until his wedding day. 


There is war! Napoleon has taken son after son, 
until there remains alive only the youngest. 


Cognac “Centaure” 8 years old 
Cognac Fine Champagne “x * *’ 12 years old 
Cognac Fine Champagne “V. O.” 20 years old 


Cognac Fine Champagne “V.S.O.” 25 years old 
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Bonaparte himself comes through Cognac, 
France. Madame E. Rémy-Martin pleads for her 
youngest. She will give the great general the 8 
untouched kegs of brandy .. would he but spare 
her at least one son? 


It was a deal. And so, that 9th hogshead of brandy 
is still in the guarded vaults . . and the 9th son 
carried forth the business . . otherwise today the 
world would be the poorer for lack, of what con- 
noisseurs insist, is the world’s premier cognac. . 
E. REMY-MARTIN. 


Cognac Fine Champagne “V.S.O.P.” 40 years old 
Grand Champagne “1875” 
Grand Champagne “1830” 
Grande Champagne “Age Unknown” 


Sole U. S. Importers: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., Inc., New York—San Francisco 
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“The Amazing Ideas of Our Most Brilliant Modern Mind”’ 





RALPH WALDO 


EMERSON’S 


COMPLETE WORKS 


Everything he ever wrote 
Formerly published in 12 volumes 


Now Allin One Book! 


Now you may have, in compact, handy form, all of 
the famous works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
writer and practical philosopher whose teachings 
inspired the careers of the greatest leaders of mod- 
ern times. Heretofore Emerson’s Complete works 
have been available only in expensive editions, 
ranging up to $36.00 for the 12 volume set. Cheaper 
editions contained only inadequate and unsatisfy- 
ing selections from his writings. Now, for the first 
time, you may have Emerson’s Complete Works, 
the entire contents of the 12-volume edition, all in 
one convenient volume, at the amazingly low price 


of only $3.50! 





‘3 50 


1440 Pages 


Size 6% x 9 in. 
Large Clear Type 
Handsome Green 
Linen Binding 
With Gold Stamping 








No Man or Woman is Truly Educated Unless He 
Knows Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The Greatest Figure in Ameri- 
ean Literature 
Emerson’s works are the foundation of every 
cultured person’s library. How many times, 
in your reading or in the conversation of well- 
read people, have you met with references to 
Emerson's famous essay on Self-Reliance; his 
essays on Friendship, Inspiration, Culture, 
Wealth, Power, Behavior? Are you familiar 
with the wealth of practical ideas, the learn- 
ing and wisdom to be found in his writings? 
Many of his ideas are so daring and advanced 
that most Americans are only now beginning 
to catch up with them. To read and know Em- 
ersonis to be in the forefront of modernculture. 





He Reveals to You Your 
Hidden Powers 


Emerson spreads before you the possibilities 
of your own advancement. His essay Com- 
pensation shows you how to turn your handi- 
caps into profit. His essay on Nature gives 
you a new conception of happiness. His fa- 
mous attack on History shows you that no 
man need be hampered by tradition and con- 
vention. There are hundreds of inspiring es- 
says like these. Today more than ever his 
practical teachings are needed to shed light 
on the complex personal and business prob- 
lems that confront every American man and 


woman. 








ALL HIS ESSAYS, POEMS, BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES, TRAVEL SKETCHES - 12 Volumes in ONE 


This is the most compact, most attractive, and most readable edition of Emerson ever made. 
It is a volume which will lend distinction to any collection of books. Its large, clear type 
will make it a joy to read and consult time and again. It has the astounding total of 1440 
pages, yet the volume is not bulky and is easy to handle. It is bound in green linen binding 
with gold stamping. Do not confuse this de luxe edition with any cheap editions which con- 
tain only a part of Emerson’s writings. This edition contains everything Emerson wrote— 


complete and unabridged. 


What Power Made Emerson 
the Idol of the Literary Pub- 
lic and the Practical Busi- 
ness World Too? 


Emerson possessed a great se- 
cret—the formula for enjoying 
both a happy and a useful life. 
He was a lofty thinker, but his 
feet were firmly on the ground. 
The reading public loved him 
for his simple, direct, friendly 
style, while men of politics and 
business were inspired by his 
practical, truthful ideas—ideas 
that had their roots not in an 
abstract philosophy, but in real 
every-day problems of living. 








A FEW OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATTO 
WHOM EMERSON 


WAS AN 
INSPIRATION 
Lincoln 
Carlyle 
Thoreau 
Nietzsche 
Cleveland 
Roosevelt 
Maeterlinck 
Elbert Hubbard 
Senator Borah 
Henry Ford 
and many others 


Examine It 
onApproval 


We invite you to accept this great 
book for 10 days’ free reading. 
Inspect its contents, then look at 
it as a piece of beautiful book- 
making. If not satisfied, return it 
and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
send only $1.00 each month until 
the special price of $3.50, plus a 
few cents postage is paid. 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 646 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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nation, one copy of EMERSON’S COMPLETE 
WORKS, in ONE volume. 
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you $1.00 each month until the — price of 
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PRAYING FOR RAIN: On a farm near Me- 
nominee, Wis., a family of nine ask» God to 
save their crops and cattle. The nation’s 


most disastrous drought was finally inter- . 


rupted by rain, but only after half a;million 
cattle had been killed and a large mart of 
the crops of the middle west ruined.—(See 
page 3). (Wide World). 

THE CHALLENGER AT WORK: Max Baer 
attempts to get some of a year’s gaiety out 
of his system, preparing for bout with Primo 
Carnera on June 14.—(See page 16). (Key- 
stone). 

VIOLENCE IN SAN FRANCISCO: Police use 
night sticks and tear gas on striking long- 
shoremen as labor unrest grows.—(See page 
5). (Wide World). 

ALICE MARBLE COLLAPSES: In a Paris 
match against Mme. Jung Henrotin, Miss 
Marble of the American Wightman Cup 
team collapses and is advised to give up 
tennis for the year.—(See page 17). (Inter- 
national). 

INDIANAPOLIS WINNER: Wild Bill Cum- 
mings (center) at the end of his record- 
breaking drive in the 500-mile Indianapolis 
race.—(See page 17). (Acme). 

HAPPY COMMANDER: An informal moment 
as President Roosevelt reviews the fleet at 
New York. The Commander-in-Chief is 
flanked by Secretary of the Navy Swanson, 
a wet, and former Secretary Daniels, a dry. 
—(See page 7). (Acme). 

POLICE LESSON: London police receiving a 
first-aid lecture at their new school, while 
England is aroused over the slight wounding 
of a “Bobby” by a gunman.—(See page 13). 
(Globe). 
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LETTERS 





MR. SPEAKER AND LOUD-SPEAKERS 


I read with interest your very amusing ar- 
ticle on page 7, “Rainey’s ‘Boys’ Get Restive 
as Session Nears End.” Of course this al- 
ways happens, but Congress is passing more 
bills now and doing more work than it has at 
any time during either of the sessions of the 
Seventy-third Congress. 

I note your statement that “Mr. Rainey, 
last month, found it necessary to order loud- 
speakers installed in the House, etc.” I did 
not order loud-speakers installed. The pro- 
moters of this particular brand of loud- 
speakers insisted that I give them a chance to 
try out their apparatus in the House. I did, 
and it was exceedingly unsatisfactory. 

Nobody noticed any difference except the 
Speaker. The loud-speakers picked up the 
murmuring conversation and whisperings on 
the floor and delivered same directly to the 
Speaker, and he could hear these murmuring 
conversations and whisperings more dis- 
tinctly than he could hear the speeches, etc., 
on the floor, and the loud-speakers were dis- 
continued and will not again be installed. 

This Congress has passed more bills of a 
constructive nature than have been passed 
in at least the last ten Congresses. The 
amount of work transacted has been simply 
phenomenal. 

In other Congresses the passage of any two 
measures of this character would have been 
hailed as a party achievement by the party 
in power, but we have passed eighteen of 
them, and there still remain several to pass. 

Of course, an accurate statement as to 


what the Seventy-third Congress has accom- 
plished in the way of legislation would not 
be “amusing,” but it would be exceedingly 
instructive. An important paper like yours 
ought to do it. 
Henry T. Rainey 
The Speaker’s Rooms 
House of Representatives U. S. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORRECTOR CORRECTED 


In your issue of May 19 Leticia Wither- 
spoon writes, under “Letters,” “When is a 
parent not a parent?” From her letter one 
might also ask: ‘‘When is a twin not a twin” 
“Twins” means two, a “pair of twins” means 
four, so that two pairs of twins would be 
eight. Evidently even the critics are not al- 


ways right. 
J. M. Ryper 
White Swan, Wash. 


“TERRIFIC BEATING” 


In your May issue, page 12, you state, un- 
der “Oregon,” that our “public school system 
took a terrific beating’ because an intelligent 
people “kicked” the sales-tax measure to 
death. Your report is extremely inaccurate. 
It was the “sales-tax” measure that took the 
“terrific beating’—and for the fourth time, 
too, by we Oregon folks. Our public-school 
system is second to none and we'll take care 
of it. It taught us to know better than to 
vote for a sales tax. 

H. D. Norturop 


Portland, Ore. 
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old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 
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graphs that picture the facts. 
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AGRICULTURE: Mother Nature Lays Down a Withering, 


Calamitous New Deal, Reducing More Crops Than AAA Decreed 


Rain and hail beat down on a scorched 
Midwest last week and broke the most 
disastrous drought in the nation’s his- 
tory. Capricious Providence and the 
stubborn “high Bermuda” air pres- 
sure relented, and wheat tumbled from 
its year’s high in Chicago pits. 

But the life-giving moisture came too 
late for thousands of embittered farm- 
ers. Their crops were ruined, their 
cattle were past help. 

In Washington plans were rushed to 
relieve the “critical” area of 264 coun- 
ties in 12 States and sufferers in 24 
other States which the fiery blast visit- 
ed. Consumers may also be sufferers, 
for Washington expects food prices to 
rise. 


TRAGEDY: Destroying property at the 
estimated rate of $1,000,000 a day, 
drought burned a hole in the heart of 
the great Northwest’s wheat and dairy 
lands and blackened the great plains 
until they resembled Belgium’s war 
torn fields. 

Traveling with herds like nomadic 
biblical tribes, Wisconsin dairymen 
trudged North on concrete highways, 
seeking new pastures nearer Lake Su- 
perior. En route they grazed their cat- 
tle on railroad rights-of-way. 

Governors of North Dakota and 
Minnesota called out State troops to 
prevent outside farmers from break- 
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ing embargoes and driving cattle over 
State lines for food and water. Grim 
Norwegians sat with cocked rifles 
guarding lonely Dakota water holes. 

Haggard farm-wives carted water 
long distances when wells and cisterns 
ran dry. In St. Louis, Negroes gath- 
ered on the levee to gaze wonderingly 
at Old Man Mississippi, sunk lower in 
his banks than he had been in 97 years. 

In Kansas, grasshoppers and winds 
robbed hot fields of 1,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a day. In East Illinois, for 
seven days the thermometer rose above 
100. In Northern Minnesota and up- 
State New York, farmers abandoned 
homes before forest fires. 

A tourist near Rochester, N. Y., paid 
20 cents for a quart of drinking water. 
An up-State farmer, his crops gone, 
killed himself. 

In Southern Alberta, farmers asked 
Canadian officials to move them off 
their once fertile land. Grasshoppers, 
wind, and heat had ruined them. 

Working his peat field in Plainfield, 
Ill., Homer George and his son saw 
break into flames in two places. 


CaTTLeE: Estimates showed that 500,- 
000 head of cattle moaning and stag- 
gering crazily, were too weakened 
either to be sold or eaten, and deputy 
sheriffs shot them down. At least 500,- 
000 more, threatened with starvation, 


Sold or Eaten: Starving Cattle, Bereft of Green Pastures and Still Waters 


had to be sold for what they would 
bring. ; 

Wisconsin dairymen reported milk 
production only 65 per cent of last 
year’s figure. Chicago and her subur- 
ban cities, Rochester and other up- 
State New York towns predicted a 
milk shortage and reported price in- 
creases. 

Chicago stockyards were clogged 
with half-starved steers, swine, and 
once valuable dairy cows, rushed to 
market by desperate farmers. 


GRAIN: Early in the year, 80 per 
cent of wheat men raising four-fifths 
of the nation’s supply had agreed with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration to cut acreage 15 per cent. Last 
week estimates prophesied that for the 
second consecutive year our wheat 
crop would fall below the 650,000,000 
bushels necessary for domestic con- 
sumption. Experts prophesied that 
the year’s crop plus the surplus from 
previous years would be barely enough 
to meet domestic needs. 

Even before the drought forage was 
only 62 per cent of normal over three- 
fourths of the country. The drought 
meant that a second crop would be 
difficult. 


RevieF: Airplanes roared over lonely 
woodlands seeking pasturage for the 
Northwest’s cattle. Gov. J. Marion 
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Futrell of Arkansas called for and re- 
ceived a “mercy” donation of cotton 
seed and hay for South Dakotans. 
Four years ago Arkansas received such 
a gift from its neighbor when it suf- 
fered drought. 


State reserves were thrown open for 
herders, who tagged their names on 
their cattle, and left them to roam un- 
til their own lands recovered from the 
burning winds. 

The AAA already had more than 
$5,000,000 allotted to the “critical” 
area for seed, direct relief, and fodder. 
But Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, and Secre- 
tary Henry A. Wallace realized that 
probably a hundred times that much 
would be needed to provide adequate 
aid for the ravaged sections. 

Proposed Relief Methods: 

1. Direct relief—Cash payments in 
salaries for road work and for divert- 
ing streams or impounding lake and 
river waters. ’ 

2. Cattle purchases ($4 to $20 per 
head). The beef would be canned and 
distributed by FERA to the distressed 
on farms and in cities. Dairy cows 
would be mortgaged to dairymen whose 
herds had been wiped out. 

3. Forage grants and seeds for re- 
planting grain crops. 

4. Fifty per cent reductions in freight 
rates for outgoing cattle and incoming 
seed, grain, and fodder. 

5. Sub-marginal land purchases. 
Families in stricken areas would be 
moved to better farm lands, their 
farms reforested or sowed with wild 
grass to prevent erosion and dust 
storms. 

Tentative relief fund schedules also 
called for $50,000,000 for enlarging 
Civilian Conservation Corps to include 
youths whose parents are impoverished 
or completely forced off homesteads by 
the drought. 


NATURE AND AAA: In one month 
Providence managed to cut wheat, cat- 
tle, swine, and corn production below 
objectives set by Secretary Wallace a 
year ago. : 


ACME 


Harry Hopkins, Head of Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 


As unofficial reports poured into 
Washington, AAA found itself hur- 
riedly going into reverse. 

Chester Davis, Administrator, made 
plans to lift planting restrictions on 
tobacco, corn, wheat, and grain sor- 
ghum. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, hastily gave 
out a statement on new AAA policies: 
“Our policy may well be one of crop 
expansion, and we are prepared to en- 
courage production as well as to reduce 
it after taking into consideration the 
exigencies of the drought and the in- 
ternational situation.” 

Administrator Davis accented one 
cheerful aspect. He pointed out that 
$104,000,000 paid this year to farmers 
for acreage reduction had turned out to 
be crop insurance. No matter how 
much they might have planted, the 
drought would have taken it. AAA al- 
lotment money now goes for grain that 
never will bloom. But this failed to 
cheer many New Deal exponents, who 
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The Hole That the Drought Burned in the United States 





know that farmers with short crops 
make poor consumers. 


ABROAD: News from Europe and 
South America emphasized the irony of 
AAA’s former crop-reduction policy. 

Last August the world possessed 
960,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat, of 
which we owned more than a third. 

Last week England reported her 
worst drought in 38 years. Bread 
jumped to 25 cents a loaf in Russia. 
The London Times reported that Stalin 
actually was buying wheat—never be- 
fore known in Russia—to send to Vla- 
divostok to feed the army watching 
Japan. 

The fertile Danube Basin was re- 
ported to be 100,000,000 bushels shy of 
last year’s crop. Canada, Australia, 
and nineteen other countries had abided 
by the London agreement and cur- 
tailed acreage. All reported drought 
and shorter crops. 

Suddenly not only did AAA lack 
domestic carry-over but faced the 
probability of having to import wheat. 

Returning from the disrupted wheat 
conference in Rome, Dr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel epitomized the paradox of 
AAA. 

“The AAA would be unwilling to 
reduce American wheat acreage simply 
to enable farmers in other countries 
to maintain or expand theirs.” By 
“other countries’ he meant Argentina, 
who, with a bumper crop of wheat to 
sell, broke up this year’s conference 
by refusing to agree to an international 
wheat price. 

The paradox was this: A ..year ago 
AAA, with an efiormous grain surplus, 
held the most chips in the international 
wheat poker game. By threatening to 
dump surplus and blast prices, AAA 
could force the world to agree to crop 
curtailment— its basic policy. 

But drought had destroyed the sur- 
plus and made AAA virtually a kibitz- 
er. To regain its lost surplus and its 
dominant position in the fight to cur- 
tail world acreage, it would have to 
contradict itself and encourage plant- 
ing of curtailed American acreage in 
the Northwest. 


FuTuRE: Last week E. A. Sherman, 
associate chief of the Forest Service, 
observed: “Unless something is done 
. . » quickly, history is going to repeat 
itself . . . the Western plains will be 
as arid as the Arabian desert.” 

He explained that winds over aban- 
doned dirt farms in the Northwest send 
up “particles of silica and granite . 
these particles rub out vegetation like 
a sand blast ... the damage progresses 
geometrically.” The remedy: Limita- 
tion of grazing and planting long 
enough to let wild grasses and scrub 
oak spring up and hold the soil. 

Northwest farmers were not inter- 
ested in scientific angles. Their prop- 
erty seemed ruined, their livelihood 
gone. Like Israel’s eleven sons they 
treked somberly through parched lands. 
They looked to Washington for some 
Joseph to load their sacks with grain 
and money against “seven years of 
famine when all the plenty shall be 
forgotten in the land of Egypt.” 
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LABOR: Bloody Strikes of Recent Weeks Peter 


Out as Workers and Employers Reach Compromises 


After seven days of clubbing, shoot- 
ing, and sullen mobilization, labor won 
a decisive victory last week on one 
front and a draw on another. 

Meantime Pacific Coast longshore- 
men went into the fourth week of 
battle, and steel men quietly mobilized 
for industrial war. 


ToLepvo: Aided by public sentiment 
and a sympathetic electrical union, em- 
battled automobile workers of Toledo 
won their demands. 

Two factors swayed public senti- 
ment in the workers’ favor: Two 
deaths and many injuries suffered in 
rioting prejudiced many against the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., protected by 
National Guardsmen. The company’s 
president, C. O. Miniger, was identified 
with four banks which failed in 1931 
with more than $150,000,000, including 
savings of many workmen. 

Mr. Miniger finally agreed to most 
of the United Automotive Union’s de- 
mands. Their final contract was drawn 
for six months. It granted: 


© A 5 per cent wage increase (the 
union asked for 10). 


® Recognition of a union committee. 


© Re-employment of strikers. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers helped their friends 
to victory by threatening to throw the 
town into darkness. They also got 
what they wanted: 


® A 20 per cent wage increase for all 
Toledo Edison workers. 


*® A continuation of the five-day week. 


® A quasi recognition of their union. 

Communist speakers who had ar- 
rived in buses from Detroit were booed 
down when they tried to make a vic- 
tory speech. 


THe TeExTILeE Front: After proclaim- 
ing a walkout of 300,000 textile work- 
ers, the United Textile Workers of 
America withdrew their general strike 
call the day before the scheduled walk- 
out last Monday. They accepted a 
draw from Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 
Their demands: Union recognition and 
a 33% per cent wage increase be- 
cause of production curtailment. 

Their argument: Clause 7A in their 
code was not being obeyed. Further- 
more, the NRA curtailment of produc- 
tion by 25 per cont would reduce them 
to starvation wages. 

Their chief gains: One member on 
the Cotton Code authority; one mem- 
ber on the Textile Advisory Board; 
NRA committee surveys of possible 
wage increases, code chiseling, and 
labor conditions. 

They also accepted NRA’s challenge. 
If they could not produce 200,000 bona 
fide union members, Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins was to appoint 
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union leaders to speak for the workers. 


Paciric Coast: The San Francisco 
chamber of commerce announced last 
week that the month-old longshore- 
men’s strike had cost the city $100,000 
a day. 

Longshoremen were unimpressed. In 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and ’Frisco, 
side-street slugging and fights with 
police continued (see cover). Federal 
mediators, still deadlocked, marveled 
at the endurance of the hungry men, 
who are rapidly gaining public sym- 
pathy. Although they could earn 85 
cents an hour, even non-union men re- 
fused to take strike-breaking jobs. 

The heart of the Pacific fight lay in 
employment methods pursued during 
the past fifteen years by shipping men: 

1. Employers have controlled “hiring 
halls” through which men are put on 
call for dock work. 

2. They always have kept down un- 


ion membership by having thousands . 


of extra hands on call, thereby forcing 
longshoremen either to take assign- 
ments on the employer’s basis or allow 
hungrier men to take their places. 


The International Longshoremen’s 
Union wants to run these halls. Em- 
ployers insist on “joint” halls, whereby 
union men “oversee” employment. 


Leaving by plane for Washington to 
discuss the impending steel strike, Ed- 
ward McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, said if employers wouldn’t give 
in, he would advise the President to 
have the government take over the dis- 
puted hiring halls. He said he “didn’t 
know whether it was legal,” but it 
seemed the only solution. 


THE STEEL FronT: The Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers tried to unionize steel in 1892. 


Andrew Carnegie, who later built a 
peace palace at the Hague, broke up 
the union with bullets. It retained only 
a handful of skilled workmen. 


Once again, in 1919, the union showed 
its head, and a second time bullets 
mowed down union strikers. 


When NRA _ guaranteed collective 
bargaining rights to all labor unskilled 
workers quickly swelled the amalga- 
mated union’s insignificant membership 
of 5,000. 


Last week a “rank and file” com- 
mittee revolted against the union’s 
soft-spoken, conservative president, 76- 
year-old Michael Tighe. Earl J. Nor- 
beck, the committee’s chairman, after 
announcing that steel operators were 
preparing for a third “bloody war,” 
said: “we are ready.” 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and other NRA 
Officials held numerous conferences 
with both “rank and file’ insurgents 
and regular union leaders. Then the 
President announced a new steel code, 
effective June 11. 


The new code is really a continua- 
tion for six months of the old code 
with few changes. Referring the code 
back to the Federal Trade Commission 
and NRA for further study and analy- 
sis, the President said: “I will under- 
take promptly to provide . . . for the 
election of employe representatives of 


their own choosing for collective bar- 
gaining.” 

The “rank and file” committee was 
not satisfied. Earlier in the week in 
Wilmington, Del., Federal Judge John 
P. Nields refused to grant the govern- 
ment’s injunction to restrain the Weir- 
ton Steel Co. from interfering with 
collective bargaining elections. Open 
court hearings would have to be held, 
the judge said, before he could legally 
grant such an injunction. 

The “rank and file” steel committee 
seized upon this decision to issue a 
statement: “Both our patience and our 
faith are near their end... the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to hold elections has 
been proved . . . just so much ‘bunk’ 
by the Weirton betrayal... the Presi- 
dent could have forced elections had 
he been more stringent . . . there is 
no guarantee of the fight of collective 
bargaining or union recognition if the 
election is held...” 

The committee then stated that if 
steel companies did not offer to comply 
with NRA’s collective bargaining 
clause, they could expect a strike June 
15. 


SecreT: Bakers were generally 
pleased when the President announced 
a baking code, effective June 18. But 
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Twenty-second Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Received President’s message asking recon- 
sideration of “unjust” 3-cents-a-pound tax 
on Philippine coconut oil; Finance Com- 
mittee buried it. 

Received President’s message on new Cuban 
treaty, abrogating Platt Amendment; rat- 
ified treaty without record vote (see page 
14): 

Approved conference report on Stock Ex- 
change Control Bill, and sent bill to Pres- 
ident (see page 26). 

Approved conference report on District of 
Columbia Appropriation Bill. 

Received President’s message on war debts 
(see page 28). 

Money appropriated: about $35,000,000 for 
District of Columbia. 

Time in debate: 28 hours 30 minutes, 

HOUSE: 

Received the President’s message on coconut 
oil tax. 

Approved report of elections committee hold- 
ing Representative Higgins (Rep., Conn.) 
and Representative Utterback, (Dem., Me.) 
entitled to seats. 

Approved (257-72) conference report on per- 
manent Air-Mail Bill, fixing postage at 6 
cents an ounce; sent it to Senate. 

Passed Norris Bill setting Jan. 3 as date for 
members of Congress to take office, and 
Jan. 20 as date for inauguration of Pres- 
ident. 

Approved conference report on Corporate 
Bankruptcy Bill; sent it to Senate. 

Passed (363-77) bill to increase government 
silver reserves; sent it to Senate. 

Approved conference report on District of 
Columbia Appropriations Bill; sent it to 
President. 

Passed bill for control of communications; 
sent it to conference. 

Adopted conference report on Stock Ex- 
change Bill; sent it to Senate. 

Passed (377-55) bill providing for further 
diversification of prison industries; sent it 
to Senate, 

Adopted (359-92) gag rule, removing danger 
of filibusters and votes on bills not desired 
by administration. 

Received President’s war debt message. 

Money appropriated: About $35,000,000 for 
District of Columbia. 

Time in debate: 32 hours, 30 minutes, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 31) 
Receipts: $33,900,813.28 
Expenditures: $59,033,040.70 
Balance in Treasury: $2,021,713,008.08 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,647,235,455.49 
Public debt: $26,155,017,448.27 
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striking bakers were outraged by 
Justice Leander B. Faber of Brooklyn 
Supreme Court. The judge issued a 
piping hot injunction against picket- 
ing. He made it illegal for strikers to 
stand within five blocks of the bakery; 
cause anybody else to congregate in 
that area; hire any meeting hall, “loft,” 
etc. within ten blocks of the bakery; 
get aid from other labor organizations. 
Most “outrageous” of all was the 
judge’s Order 31: The union cannot 
orally or by letter or “otherwise com- 
municate” to anyone that there is a 
strike going on. 


* 
SOCIALISTS: Left Wing Victor 


in Stormy Detroit Convention 


Last week, delegates of the Socialist 
party assembled in Detroit and elected 
Leo Krzycki of Wisconsin, who had 
been serving under an interim appoint- 
ment, to succeed the late Morris Hill- 
quit as national chairman. When they 
adjourned, the Republican National 
Committee was assembling in Chicago 
to select a successor to Everett San- 
ders, recently resigned as national 
chairman. 

The Socialists held their first con- 
vention free of the check imposed by 
the moderate Mr. Hillquit. It was 
also their first convention since the 
New Deal swung into action. They 
had much to fight about among them- 
selves; and much to criticize outside 
their party. 

Criticism came first. Fresh from 
two tear-gas bombings, Norman Thom- 
as attacked the New Deal as a “neces- 
sarily unsuccessful attempt to gain 
prosperity by subsidizing scarcity.” 
Other speakers followed suit. 

Next day came fights. From the 
first it was a three-cornered struggle 
for power. Remnants of the Hillquit 
old guard, largely composed of New 
Yorkers, urged conservatism. The 
Leftists were led by Mr. Thomas and 
Daniel Webster Hoan, Socialist Mayor 
of Democratic Milwaukee since 1916. 
At the extreme Left stood a group led 
by Maynard Krueger of Chicago. 


It ended in a Hoan-Thomas victory 
on practically every issue. 


With Krueger aid they gathered up 
control of all committees. Against 
Krueger, they won bitter battles over 
a resolution for revolution and one 
condemning the American Federation 
of Labor. Without struggle, as com- 
pared with a fight over the same issue 
two years ago, they secured unanimous 
adoption of a new qualification for 
party membership—recognition of the 
existence of class struggle. 


With lukewarm but effective Krueger 
support they won a final and perhaps 
the most bitter battle of all against the 
Hillquit old-guard. They forced a new 
declaration of principles, a declara- 
tion on which a referendum of all party 
members will be taken. It declared 
for a proletarian dictatorship, if the 
“capitalist system should collapse,” 
and came out for mass resistance to 
war. 
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NAVY: New York, for the Nation, 
Toasts Fleet, Sinkus and Tar 


The tumult and the shouting were 
still going strong this week as the 
Fleet polished off the first week of its 
eighteen-day visit to New York. The 
nation’s greatest fleet was in the na- 
tion’s greatest port. 

President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Perfectly mar- 
velous,” Mayor LaGuardia’s “Wel- 
come,” and Admiral Sellers’s “Thank 
you” concluded the review on the first 
day, and 35,000 sailors with $1,000,000 
pay in their pockets settled down to 
sweethearts, Central Park rowboats, 
hot dogs, and tattooing. To make New 
Yorkers prouder, Admiral Sellers de- 
clared the visitors comprised “the first 
complete fleet,” (meaning all arms of 
the service were represented but ap- 
parently forgetting the absence of sub- 
marines), “ever to anchor in these 
waters—and ready to fight at the drop 
of a hat.” 

Mayor LaGuardia, small-navy man 
who used to sink battleships from the 
decks of the Congressional Record, pre- 
sided at a first-time-in-history recep- 
tion of a Fleet Admiral at City Hall. 

“At the review yesterday,” said the 
Mayor, eyes twinkling, “the President 
wore a blue business suit, a blue tie, 
and a gray hat, and I wore the busi- 
ness clothes I’m accustomed to.” At the 
moment, for the first time since tak- 
ing office, His Honor was stuffed into 
an elegant morning coat. 

The little Mayor, bombastic and 
eager, listened to Admiral Sellers’s as- 
surance that the Fleet’s trip from 
California to New York was “no joy- 
ride,” but that every move the fighting 
ships made on the way east meant 
something in naval practice. ‘“‘Even the 
formation up to a short hour before 
the Fleet passed President Roosevelt 
in review was a cruising formation 
against attack,” said the Admiral. 

A million people, 50,000 of whom had 
sailed out to watch the fleet come in 
from the sea, saw that fog-drenched 
review. They waited patiently through 
the three-hour fog delay and cheered 
wildly as the spearhead of the armada 
sliced the waters of the North River. 

From the decks of the two giant air- 
craft carriers, Saratoga and Lexing- 
ton, 162 navy planes sped off like 
wasps from a table-top. They soared 
in battle formation above the single 
file Fleet. The navy’s family name for 
its air fleet is “The High Hats.” 

Seats both ashore and afloat were at 
a premium. In Washington, Repre- 
sentative John J. O’Connor, New York 
Democrat, said Congress was upset— 
bitter because it hadn’t been invited to 
review the Fleet with the President. 

“They (the President and the navy) 
don’t seem to realize that it takes more 
than the Naval Affairs and the Ap- 
propriations Committees to get things 
for them,” said Mr. O’Connor sourly. 

Fifteen years ago, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, reviewing the World War Victory 
Fleet, stood beside his Chief, Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels, both 
close friends of Claude A. Swanson, 
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chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee—all three big-navy men. 

This week, reviewing the Fleet, Am- 
bassador to Mexico Josephus Daniels 
stood beside his chief, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (see cover). Also at 
his side stood Secretary of the Navy 
Claude A. Swanson. 

Secretary Daniels, who barred al- 
cohol from the navy during the Wilson 
administration, found whisky and wine 
beside his plate at the Admirals’ 
luncheon this week. He ignored them, 
also sly smiles and winks of imbibing 
Admirals. 


Ficures: Statistically, the Fleet is 
well-behaved, healthy, wealthy, and 
expensive. 


® Fewer than 100 of the 35,000 men 
are in the brig (maritime jail); fewer 
than 500 are confined to their ships for 
discipline. 

There were 388 mental cases in the 


hospital ship, most of them due to the 
strain of arduous war maneuvers. The 
179 other hospital ship cases were 
mumps, measles, pneumonia, appendi- 
citis, cirrhosis of the liver, and the like, 
including a few cases of plain mully- 
grubs. 


® The 35,000 officers and men had 
$2,500,000 in pay on arrival, $1,000,000 
of which will be spent, $1,500,000 either 
saved or sent home. The boys are 
frugal despite their contrary reputa- 
tion. They have $10,000,000 in the 
bank. 


® It costs $12,500 a day to feed the 
Fleet, or nearly $250,000 for the 18- 
day New York visit. 


® The tars’ love and kisses greetings 
averaged seven radiograms a minute 
the first day in. Love and kisses were 
so profuse that transmitting officers 
cut out every other one so they could 
keep up with the messages. 





x 





CONGRESS: Legislators Are 
Busied With “Bags of Tricks” 


A small group of representatives sat 
idle for two hours last Friday while a 
saw-voiced clerk droned off the com- 
plete journal of the previous day. 

It was just another of Republican 
Floor Leader Snell’s “bag of tricks” 
to delay efforts of loyal Democrats to 
speed passage of administration bills 
and go home. Mr. Snell had already 
employed every known delay, including 
six hours of roll-calls. 

After the clerk finished his remorse- 
less reading, Chairman William B. 
Bankhead of the Rules Committee rose 
in all his dignity. “The time has come,” 
he boomed, “for the Democratic party 
to take charge of this House.” Then— 
while Republican Carl Mapes shook 
his bald head moaning “a pretty pass! 
a pretty pass!”—-Democrats pushed 
through a “gag rule” to prevent fur- 
ther opposition delay. 

The same day Senate Democrats 
voted measures to forestall dilatory 
tactics of a Republican minority, which 
had been ably assisted by ‘the voluble 
Senator Huey Long. 

By Monday, with Republican mon- 
key-wrenches removed, the Democratic 
legislative machine was whirling rapid- 
ly along. In a bare 40 minutes the 
House pushed through the Adminis- 
tration’s $1,178,000,000 relief appropri- 
ation, over which it had haggled for 
days, and went ahead to further busi- 
ness. Not to be outdone, the Senate 
speedily enacted the President’s much- 
debated Tariff-Bargaining Bill. 

The rush of energy came too late to 
permit adjournment this week. Mon- 
day President Roosevelt told Congres- 
sional leaders to keep at work for 
another fortnight if necessary to secure 
passage of his favored bills. 

Colorful features of the Congression- 
al week: 


® Crowds in a packed committee room 
roared while Mrs. Anne E. Pleasant of 
Shreveport, La., told the Senate Elec- 
tions Committee why Senator Huey 
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Long should be ousted. Gist of her 
testimony was that the Senator had an 
“ugly, red, pug nose,” said “whar” for 
“where,” and was no gentleman. 


© Representative Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois irately started a drive to have 
only American mucilage spread on 
postage stamps. “If our farmers only 
knew what they were licking when 
they lick stamps—,” he remarked in 
disgust. 


® The House Accounts Committee an- 
nounced that cost of sending “business 
telegrams” for members rose to $113,- 
000 this year. Sample message: “At- 
tended White House dinner last night. 
See that it is played up in all district 
papers.” 
* 


DYNAMITE: Would-Be Suicide 
Holds Headlines and Police 


Depression-madness last week laid 
firm hold upon Frank Bennett. It 
turned the ex-convict, ex-soldier, ex- 
mechanic, ex-breadliner into a would- 
be ex-human being. 

Idly patrolling his beat through Nep- 
tune Park, Alameda, Calif., Officer 
William Pries spied Bennett, lost in 
black brooding thought and slumped 
over the steering wheel of his parked 
car. 

“Move on,” he said brusquely. 

“I am supreme,” Bennett said calm- 
ly. “I don’t have to move on. If I 
release my hand on this switch, we go 
up in pieces.” 

“You’re kidding me,’ Patrolman 
Pries said. He stepped on the running 
board. The car was filled with a five- 
quart nitroglycerine bomb and 104 
sticks of dynamite. 

From then on until next afternoon, 
Bennett was a mecca for policemen, 
reporters, and morbidly curious crowds. 
He was polite, but determined to blast 
himself into eternity. 

At the officer’s behest, Bennett drove 
away from the child-crowded neighbor- 
hood to a stretch of marshy land about 
100 yards from the ship-lined estuary 
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Senators Overton and Long Hear Mrs. Pleasant (Right) Express Her Disapproval of Mr. Long’s “Ugly, Red, Pug Nose” 


between Oakland and Alameda. All 
evening, all night under blinding police 
floodlights, Bennett sat moodily at the 
wheel of his car, his fingers toying 
with the fatal switch. 

“I have been planning suicide for 
three years,” said Bennett. “I bought 
a gun to do it with but was arrested 
for carrying it. I distilled the nitro- 
glycerine in the cellar of my home.” 

At Bennett’s home police found ill- 
ness, want, and suffering. Mrs. Ben- 
nett, just out of the hospital, was bed- 
ridden. Virginia, 14, was at school; 
Bobbie, 10, at home, and baby Juanita, 
3, in the isolation ward at Alameda 
County Hospital. Bennett had been out 
of work for three years. 

Her bright gingham dress fluttering 
in the breeze, books under her arm, 
Virginia set off from her classroom 
with policemen to try to dissuade her 
father from blowing himself to bits. 

Bennett waved and smiled at her, 
but warned her back. Virginia cried 
and cried. Her daddy hadn’t had any- 
thing to eat since breakfast the day 
before. She was afraid he was hungry. 

Not until that afternoon did the 
maniac land in jail. Shortly after lunch 
time Policeman J. B. Jackson ap- 
proached the car. 

“Come on, Bennett. Give this up. 
We'll see that you get $2,000, a job, and 
we'll put your family up at a fine hotel. 
Will you do it?” 

Bennett looked up with haggard 
eyes. “I used to be a policeman my- 
self,” he said, “and I know you’re not 
telling the truth.” 

But he stepped wearily from the car 
and gave himself into custody. 


ROOSEVELTS: Gettysburg to 
New York, Groton, Hyde Park 


When Herbert Hoover delivered a 
Memorial Day address at Gettysburg 
in 1930, reports were that he and his 
ghost writers rewrote the speech eight 
times in an effort to produce a master- 
piece approaching Lincoln’s. Some of 
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his predecessors made similar at- 
tempts. 

Last week Franklin Roosevelt made 
no such effort. Standing on a pavilion 
a few hundred feet from the spot where 
Lincoln stood, the President made a 
speech sober in tone but obviously not 
intended for posterity. After acclaim- 
ing the “new understanding” which 
paves the way for national unity, he 
took advantage of the occasion to 
strike at critics of the New Deal. 


“The chief hindrance to progress 
comes from three elements,” he ob- 
served. “These groups are those who 
seek to stir up political animosity ... 
by the distortion of facts; those who, 
by declining to follow the rules of the 
game, seek to gain an unfair advantage 

. and those few who... still rep- 
resent the selfishness of sectionalism.” 


® Gettysburg was the first stop of a 
five-day Presidential tour which took 
Mr. Roosevelt to New York to review 
the Fleet (see page 7), to Groton, 
Mass., to see his son graduate, and to 
Hyde Park, N. Y., for a day’s visit at 
the Roosevelt family estate. All the 
while, he kept in close touch with 
Washington. From New York he dis- 
patched his war-debt message to 
Congress (see page 28). During much 
of the remainder of his trip he worked 
on the water-shed message he trans- 
mitted upon his return Monday. 


® Before leaving Washington Wednes- 
day, the President executed a long 
series of official acts. Among them: 

Issued an executive order creating a 
division of territories and island pos- 
sessions in the Interior Department 
and transferring jurisdiction over 
Puerto Rico from the War Department 
to the new division. 


Transmitted to the Senate a new 
treaty with Cuba (see page 11). 


Gave Harry L. Hopkins still another 
job by designating him to take charge 
of the government housing program. 
Mr. Hopkins is already director of the 
Federal Relief Administration, the 
Surplus Relief Corp., and the Civil 
Works Administration. 


Signed codes for the steel, bakery, 
and canning industries. 


® Groton, exclusive preparatory school 
in Massachusetts, is not inclined to 
make a fuss over an alumnus. When a 
Groton graduate won the nation’s 
highest honor in 1932, the alumni 
magazine carried only a brief note on 
a back page: “Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
1900, was elected President of the 
United States on Nov. 8.” 


Last Friday the attitude had not 
changed. President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
arrived to witness the graduation of 
their youngest son, John, but school 
Officials insisted they be treated “like 
any other parents.” Dr. Endicott Pea- 
body, the school’s headmaster, an- 
nounced there would be “no unusual 
publicity,” and, at entrances to the 
grounds, posted guards to keep re- 
porters out. 


During the two-day commencement, 
news men caught glimpses of the Pres- 
ident only when he drove back and 
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forth to Worcester, where he and Mrs. 
Roosevelt spent_the night aboard their 
special Pullman. 


® Philadelphians last week saw the 
President’s camera-hating third son, 
Franklin Jr., do the unprecedented. He 
smilingly shook hands with a news 
photographer. It was Donald Corvelli, 
whose camera young Roosevelt smashed 
to bits when his picture was snapped at 
a Philadelphia wrestling match last 
April. The President had advised his 
son to apologize. 


ALL IN A WEEK: First Days of 
Fair Bring Record Crowds 


When Rufus C. Dawes last year an- 
nounced he would re-open The Century 
of Progress in 1934, general opinion 
held it would cost him and his stock- 
holders dear. But attendance figures 
available last week indicated the Fair’s 
second year would be more profitable 
than the first. 


Opening day, 154,000 persons (last 
year 119,000) paid admissions. The 
second day 80,000 (last year 53,000) 
attended, and Memorial day, 20,000 
more 50 cent pieces were paid in by 8 
P. M. than last year. 


The only untoward event to mar the 
Fair’s happiness came last week when 
guards shuffled up and closed the 
popular “Streets of Paris.” Their rea- 
son: one girl performed wearing only 
a lace loin cloth and a coat of black 
paint; others seemed to wear nothing 
but colored lights. 


Irked, the “Streets” manager 
snapped: “We thought the Fair was 
dead and just tried to pep it up...” 
Then he agreed to dress his show more 
adequately. 


Success: John Powell of West Stock- 
bridge, Mass., solved the problem of 
how to keep neighbors’ chickens out of 
his garden. He bored holes in kernels 
of corn and threaded them with strings 
to which were attached notes saying: 
“Please keep your chickens at home.” 
The chickens ate the corn, returned 
home with the notes dangling from 
their beaks, and have not come back. 


COUNTER-ATTACK: Christy Romo, dog 
catcher of Aliquippa, Pa., put a skunk 
in his dog execution box, which is at- 
tached to the exhaust of a car. The 
skunk retaliated and the engine stalled. 
Romo pardoned the skunk. 


Duty: Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials revealed that Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, recently signed a $50 judgment 
against his father. A prosecution 
charging violation of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act was begun in 1932 
against Charles H. Tugwell of the 
canning firm, Tugwell & Wiseman. The 
firm pleaded guilty, and the junior 
Tugwell, who wants to make the food 
and drug laws more stringent, took up 
his pen and did his duty. 
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The orators’ marathon, called the 
World Disarmament Conference, re- 
opened in Geneva last week. In four 
days of talk, competing diplomats epit- 
omized the familiar 28-months-old 
procedure: soft words, hard words, ad- 
journment to cool off. 


U. S.: Norman H. Davis, American 
Ambassador-at-Large (see page 15), 
was the first speaker. 

“Reduced to its simplest terms,’ he 
drawled, ‘‘there are two ways, and only 
two conceivable ways, to achieve se- 
curity. The first is by overwhelming 
superiority in armament, coupled per- 
haps with reinsurance in the form of 
alliances, but this system has led first 
to-a race in armaments and then to 


a war... The other way is to.increase 
the power of defense and decrease the 
power of attack...” The United 


States believes that only the second can 
assure peace. 

President Roosevelt’s proposed non- 
aggression pact was re-exhumed. 
American willingness to confer with 
foreign powers emerged with a qualify- 
ing phrase. The United States would 
discuss only “international problems 
growing out of any treaties to which 
we are a party’—not the Versailles 
Treaty. 


U.S.S.R.: Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, joined 
the great international poker game 
with a brand-new deck. Up his sleeve 
he now had a Franco-Russian alliance. 
In the past he had always called for 
absolute disarmament. Now he made 
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delegates gape by backing up France 
in her plea for security through region- 
al pacts. 


Unlike his capitalist colleagues, the 
Russian was not for burying the con- 
ference. “I am far from wishing to 
put a limit to the conference either of 
scope or of time. I propose something 
much wider, namely, the transforma- 
tion of this conference into...a 
permanent and regularly assembling 
Conference of Peace.” 


Britain: The next day Sir John Si- 
mon, British Foreign Secretary, strode 
to the three-tiered dais. Like a head- 
master addressing a recalcitrant class, 
he asked delegates to come back to 
“realities.” He singled out France, rep- 





WIDE WORLD 
Barthou of France: “At My Age 
I Did Not Come to Talk Twaddle” 


resented by Jean-Louis Barthou, French 
Foreign Minister, a white-haired man 
of 72. While the Frenchman scribbled 
notes in pencil, “Slimy John” scolded 
him. 

In his dry manner, Sir John held that 
an agreement could be reached only if 
Germany returned to the conference 
from which she flounced last October. 
She would return only if permitted to re- 
arm. France, he said, must resolve her 
quarrels with the Reich. “We will not 
lend ourselves to the continuance of 
vague and inconclusive discussions... 
or the spinning out of abortive con- 
ferences.” 


He sat down in a dramatic silence 
unbroken by applause. 


FRANCE: M. Barthou got up, his face 
flushed. New to the polite nothings of 
Geneva debate, he burst into impas- 
sioned sarcasm at Sir John’s expense. 
The. Britisher’s smile died on his thin 
lips. 

“And so,” the Frenchman raged, “we 
must renounce now everything that 
does not immediately and absolutely 
please Germany. So we have arrived 

























SOVFOTO 
Litvinoff of Russia: Up His Sleeve 
Was an Alliance With France 


at a point where a single power, be- 
cause she has brutally quit the disarma- 
ment conference, imposes her will on 
us, who represent nearly all the world. 
For my part, I refuse.” 


He- damned Britain’s plan with a 
witty phrase: “My honorable colleague, 
Simon, conceived the plan, and his pa- 
ternity has so many illusions that he 
tells us there has been only one project 
submitted to the conference. My em- 
inent colleague, Mussolini, who certain- 
ly is not a man incapable of paternity, 
also has his child, a child of which Sir 
John must be aware, since it was placed 
in his own hands. Sir John doubtless 
is a good father; can we not look to 
him to be a good godfather?” There 
he was carried away by his own elo- 
quence: the Italian plan calls for Ger- 
man rearmament. 


ADJOURNMENT: While delegates 
cheered the Frenchman, Arthur Hen- 
derson, harassed chairman, announced 
a day’s soothing recess. M. Barthou, 
his bulging cranium wet with perspir- 
ation, encountered the press in the cor- 
ridor. “At my age,” he shrugged, “I 
did not come here to talk twaddle.” 

The delegates next reconvened two 
days later, still torn between British 
insistence on an armament pact with 
Germany and French demands for se- 
curity. 

“This situation,” Mr. Henderson told 
them, “cannot be settled by merely 
making speeches.” 

They immediately started speech- 
making. 

Sir John Simon said he was going 
home. ite 

M. Litvinoff again edged in a plea 
for his permanent commission. 

Chairman Henderson sourly  re- 
marked: “If we do not hurry up, people 
will think that we have a: permanent 
conference.” 

The wranglers then adjourned to this 
week and went off in bad humor. 
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CUBA: Nation Freed of Bonds 
Imposed by Platt Amendment 


An elderly man with a Latin’s dark 
complexion sat in the Senate press 
gallery in Washington last week. Sud- 
denly there was a stir on the floor be- 
low. Some Senators left; others got 
up to stretch their legs. 

“But what happened?” he asked a 
correspondent. 

“They just ratified the new Cuban 
treaty.” 

His piercing, deep-set eyes bright- 
ened; his face beamed, and he hurried 
off to a telegraph office. 

It was Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling, 
Cuban Ambassador to the United 
States, one-time Cuban Secretary of 
State, and, for the briefest span during 
a recent revolution, Provisional Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The news he flashed to his home is- 
land was that the United States had 
wiped out the Platt Amendment, ac- 
cepted by Cuba in 1903, giving Ameri- 
ca control over certain departments of 
the Cuban Government. A cause of 
celebration in Havana, it was also a 
personal triumph for Dr. Sterling. 

Son of a leader in the 1868 War of 
Independence, Ambassador Sterling ab- 
sorbed Cuban patriotism in his cradle. 
He had negotiated the treaty ratified 
by the Senate and signed by Secretary 
of State Hull and Assistant Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles two days be- 
fore. 

In substance, the new treaty merely 
permits the United States to continue 
its Guantanamo Bay naval station and 
allows either country to close any of its 
ports for quarantine purposes. The 
three contentious provisions of the old 
Platt Amendment disappeared. 

The first barred Cuba from pacts 
with other powers which might impair 
her independence or permit military or 
naval colonization there. 

The second pledged her to contract 
no public debt beyond what might be 
met out of current revenues. 

The third gave Cuba’s blanket con- 
sent to intervention by the United 
States “for the preservation of Cuban 
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independence” and “maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and individual liberty.” 

With those provisions eliminated, 
Cuba becomes a sovereign power in 
fact as well as name. 

Three points have now been effected 
in President Roosevelt’s four-point Cu- 
ban rehabilitation program. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration in- 
creased the island’s sugar quota to 
1,944,000 tons. A Washington Export- 
Import Bank to finance trade with 
Cuba was established Mar. 9. The 
Platt Amendment is no more. There 
remains the commercial treaty now un- 
der negotiation. 

Today cane plantations are weed- 
choked, small planters bankrupt. A 
profitable sugar market would mean 
money for wages, taxes, payments on 
debt, salaries of soldiers and civil 
workers. Then revolutionists would 
find recruiting difficult. 

Amid general rejoicing over the new 
treaty, a few shook their heads. The 
continued bombings, they said, showed 
that the island, where Americans have 
invested nearly $1,500,000,000, cannot 
go it alone. But those who parade 
Havana’s streets say that Uncle Sam’s 
big stick caused much of the trouble. 
That threat withdrawn, they believe 
“Cuba libre” will be peaceful and pros- 
perous. 


U. S. S. R.: Parachute-Jumping Is 


Encouraged as a Recreation 


Throughout industrial districts, Rus- 
sian aviation experts have scattered 
rickety, 125-foot wooden towers much 
like the one that blocks the Harris- 
burg, Pa., airport. Thrill-hunting 
workers may climb stairs to the tower 
top, then jump off and float to earth, 
their progress impeded by an umbrella- 
like parachute. 

Last week hundreds of persons who 
have graduated from this tame sport 
gathered at the Osoaviakhim Air- 
port, outside Moscow, to inaugurate 
the 1934 jumping season with their 
first leaps from planes. While 500 
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shock-workers got free plane rides as 
rewards for good work, dozens of 
young girls and boys roared skyward 
in planes to get the thrill of “bailing 
out” with their ‘chutes. The most 
spectacular feat came when a veteran, 
22-year-old factory worker made his 
sixty-seventh leap. Jumping at 10,000 
feet he fell a full mile before pulling 
the rip cord. 

Russian officials say they have 20,000 
jumpers. They encourage the sport, 
hoping to make it the Russian equiva- 
lent of American golf. A tired business 
man may go out to the field, pep up his 
jaded nerves by a couple of jumps; then 
a shower, and home. 
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FRANCE: Widows Ask I Franc to 
Clear Mates, Executed in War 


“Just 1 franc, Messieurs, for the 
memory of our husbands, soldiers of 
France.” 

The husbands died in 1915, shot by a 
firing squad. They were two married 
men among five ‘selected at random 
from a company that disobeyed orders. 
The widows seek 1 franc damages 
each, to clear the stigma of traitor 
from the names they bear and the 
husbands they remember. Testimony 
was taken before the Superior Court 
of Military Justice in Paris last week; 
decision will be rendered June 30. 

In 1915 the small farms and vine- 
yards of the St. Mihiel sector were al- 
ready devastated. Bodies of slain sol- 
diers “lay so close together they touched 
one another,” according to testimony 
at the Paris hearing. Faces, “black- 
ened in decomposition,” peered from 
among the grape leaves. 

Continuous heavy fighting had re- 
duced the Sixty-third French Infantry 
to a skeleton force. It was withdrawn 
from the front line long enough to fill 
the places of the dead with young boys 
just called to the colors. Then it moved 
up to face the enemy again. 

A charge was ordered. Officers of 
the Fifth Company leapt from the 
trench, picked: their way through the 
corpses, through a rain of machine- 
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gun fire: They dropped into shell holes 
and. looked back. Their men had not 
moved from the trenches. 


General de l’Etoile ordered the whole 
company court-martialed, but Major 
Dubost, the man who described the 
battlefield at last week’s hearing, pro- 
tested violently. It was decided to des- 
ignate one man from each platoon to 
bear the punishment for all. 


“I could not reproach any one of 
my men more than the others,” Lieu- 
tenant Meinieux explained at the hear- 
ing. “I took my notebook and asked a 
corporal to pick a number. He said 
seventeen. The seventeenth man on 
my list was Fontenaud and I named 
him.” 

Fontenaud was shot by the firing 
squad. So were Corporal Morange, 
Privates Prevost and Baudry. Corpo- 
ral Coulon, the fifth selected, was ac- 
quitted when he told the court-martial 


he had jumped to the trench step but. 


gone no further because he was not 
followed. 

Mme. Morange and Mme. Prevost 
were the two widows who appeared 
before the Superior Court. One franc, 
they said, symbol of restored honor, 
would bring them greatest happiness. 


POLITICS: Effort of Odd Line-up of 


Forces Fails to Dissolve Parliament 


The strange bedfellows that politics 
makes are strangest of all in France. 
Last week in the Chamber of Deputies 
former Premier Andre Tardieu and his 
Republican Center lay down with con- 
servatives of the extreme Right and 


Socialists of the far Left. Their com- 
ing together was almost successful. 

The proposal which brought them 
together was an innocent one. A 
Deputy moved that a bill to reform the 
electoral system be reported by June 
15. If the motion had passed, the 
government would have been obliged to 
dissolve Parliament in July and call 
new elections in the Fall. Although a 
general election would- threaten his 
Cabinet, President Gaston Doumergue 
refused to enter the discussion. 

But the Radical Socialists, who were 
in power during the-February riots, 
have no desire to face an irate elec- 
torate so soom-- They managed to 
muster eleven more votes than the 
oddly combined opposition. 


JAPAN: Emperor Orders State 
Funeral for Admiral Togo 


In a room bare save for a painting 
of Mount Fuji, Admiral Count Heiha- 
chiro Togo lay dying of cancer of the 
throat last week. At his humble home 
near Tokyo, the silk matting on which 
he reclined had been moved so that his 
dim eyes rested on his rose garden. 
He had planted it as a young lieuten- 
ant when he moved there with his 
bride, Lady Tetsu Kaieda. 

Messengers tiptoed to the house, with 
soup and fruit from the Empress Na- 
gako, with gifts from the Dowager 
Empress Sadako and the Emperor’s 
brothers. High officials, including the 
Premier and the Minister of the Navy, 
called. The Admiral asked them not 
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Admiral Togo With Japanese Children Who Always Adored Him 


to. waste time on him that should be 
spent in the Emperor’s service. “I am 
now but a useless old man,” he said. 

Emperor Hirohito, once his pupil, 
raised him to the rank of Marquis. The 
dying man directed that his ceremonial 
robes be spread on his bed when he 
received the honor. The sorrowing 
Emperor also sent him a dozen bottles 
of wine—it is always the final gift and 
means that all hope is gone. His wife, 
who had been bedridden from neuralgia 
for six years, was carried to his room. 
In the morning the Admiral died. 

All Japan grieved for the hero who, 
next to the heaven-sent Emperor, was 
the most revered man in the country. 
Emperor Hirohito gave orders for a 
State funeral. 

Eighty-six years ago Admiral Togo 
was born into a famous warrior clan. 
His father was a feudal retainer of the 
Lord of Kagoshima. At 16 the boy 
entered the navy, and went as a cadet 
to England to study on a British ship. 
He returned home to build up Japan’s 
modern navy. 

He served brilliantly in the Chino- 
Japanese War in 1894. Japan won, 
though European powers snatched the 
plums of her victory. Mighty Russia 
had ousted the Japanese from Port 
Arthur. Nippon’s demand that she 
withdraw met with humiliating nego- 
tiations. 

Feb. 8, 1904, Admiral Togo fired on 
Port Arthur. The world stood aghast 
at his audacity in baiting the Bear. 
As Commander-in-Chief of the navy, 
he had to safeguard the naval transfer 
of troops to the Manchurian battlefield. 
He did so by wiping out Russian fleets 
at Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

The Czar dispatched his armada from 
the Baltic to the Far East. Admiral 
Togo cruised in the Sea of Japan, wait- 
ing. May 27, 1905, the Russian fleet 
steamed into the narrow Straits of 
Tsushima, between Japan and Chosen 
(Korea). Japanese say the Admiral 
gave only one order: “Shall we turn 
east?” an officer asked. “Yes.” The 
Japanese swerved, blocked the enemy’s 
path, and attacked the leading ship. 
At the end of the 48-hour battle, there 
was no Russian navy. 

The Battle of Tsushima was the 
greatest naval victory since Trafalgar, 
and the last of the old-style conflicts 
in which two whole fieets met head on 
in a decisive encounter. 

After the victory nothing was too 
good for its hero, Admiral Togo. At 
court he ranked after the imperial 
Princes. He was the only man privi- 
leged to carry a cane before the Em- 
peror. His station was so high that 
often at banquets he dined alone at a 
small table. 

Japanese children adored him. “To- 
go’ no Ojiisama”—Togo the grandpa- 
pa, they called him. When they cried, 
their parents said: “Did Togo cry when 
he was a child? If you cry so coward- 
ly you will never be as brave as Togo.” 

For many years he had lived in a 
retirement brightened by his love for 
music, flowers, and his setter dogs. Yet, 
when he spoke, his word was like the 
law of a god. Last Fall, when the 
navy raved in sympathy for cadets who 
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assassinated Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai, 
he quieted them with the message: “All 
officers in the Imperial Navy must be 
prudent in speech and action.” 

A shrine will be built for Admiral 
Marquis Togo, and the hero who has 
been regarded as a national “ancestor” 
for years will be canonized by Shinto 
rites. 


BRITAIN: King’s Birthday, Quiet 
At Home, Pageant in Public 


King George celebrated his sixty- 
ninth birthday on a dull English 
Sunday, opening gifts from his grand- 
children and eating a family dinner. 
Monday the whole Empire celebrated 
it. 

In London the principal ceremony 
was the historic pageant called Troop- 
ing the Color. His Majesty, mounted 
on a gentle horse, rode with a glitter- 
ing retinue from Buckingham Palace 
to the Horse Guards Parade. The 
Queen, the Duchess of York, and the 
King and Queen of Siam looked on 
from a window. 

On the Parade, the Guards were 
drawn up, a dazzling spectacle in scar- 
let and blue. Artillery boomed the 
Feu De Joie, the deafening royal sa- 
lute. Then the color of the Guard was 
ceremoniously transferred down the 
line. Bands blared “God Save the 
King.” The day was cold, and a light 
drizzle marred the end of the cere- 
mony. His Majesty then rode back 
down the Mall past cheering subjects, 
and drew up at Buckingham Palace 
gates to review the brilliant parade. 
Within the palace, royal servants 
toasted him in champagne. 

Rehearsals for the great spectacle 


Dress Rehearsal for Britain’s Great Ceremony: 
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caused several rows among reserved 
Britishers. 

The palace protested against publi- 
cation of a picture of the King practic- 
ing for his martial role on a tame, 
white nag. His Majesty’s rheumatism 
has lately prevented his riding. 

Lt. Col. J. T. Moore-Brabazon, M. P. 
and pioneer aviator, was held up by 
police while troops rehearsed outside 
the House of Parliament. When he 
finally got across the street, he was in 
a bad humor. He hurried to a com- 
mittee debating a road traffic bill. 

“It is one of the traditions of this 
House,” he stormed, “that we shall 
have free access to it. It was a favor- 
ite device of monarchs in the past to 
organize military pomp to prevent us 
from entering the House.” The com- 
mittee chairman promised to tell the 
Speaker. 


Honors: The list of those whom the 
King—and his Ministers—‘delighted to 
honor” on his birthday was unusually 
short. Gerald Campbell, witty and 
popular Consul General at New York, 
became Sir Gerald as a Knight Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. 

Baron Wakefield was made a Vis- 
count. An oil operator and former 
Lord Mayor of London, he has chosen 
those philanthropies that lead to hon- 
ors. They include providing funds for 
victorious speed boats and backing 
flights of James and Amy Mollison. 
Recently he gave a large sum to the 
British Museum fund for buying the 
Cordex Sinaiticus, rare manuscript of 
the Bible. 

Two Canadians, Dr. Frederick Grant 
Banting, who discovered insulin, and 
Dr. C. E. Saunders, who developed new 
kinds of wheat, were knighted. Capt. 
Anthony Eden, who at 37 is Britain’s 
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fastest rising diplomat, was named to 
the Privy Council. He was made Lord 
Privy Seal on New Year’s. 

Sir Hugo Hirst, founder of General 
Electric Co. Ltd., was promoted into 
the House of Lords as a Baron. David 
C. Lamb, who as a Salvation Army com- 
missioner lured poverty-stricken Brit- 
ishers to empire settlements, became a 
companion of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Lastly the managing director of 
Vickers Armstrong, the munition firm 
recently defended by Sir John Simon 
and other Ministers against pacifist at- 
tacks in the Commons, was elevated. 
Comdr. Charles W. Craven became a 
Knight Bachelor. 


GANGSTER: All Sussex Turns Out to 
Track Down Man Who “Pulled” aGun 


When a gangster wounds an Ameri- 
can policeman, newspapers usually re- 
cord the incident in a few words on an 
inside page. Things are different in 
Britain. 

Last week an English “Bobby” in 
Sussex County near London stopped a 
suspicious character and questioned 
him. For reply the gunman drew his 
weapon and fired, grazing the officer. 
Soon London press streamer headlines 
blared news of the sensational attack, 
and Britons began a man-hunt that 
would have done credit to Hollywood 
or an English detective novel. 

Peaceful Sussex became the scene of 
a nightmare melodrama. Authorities 
issued pistols to the force, which or- 
dinarily uses only fists for protection. 
Firemen and hundreds of civilians aug- 
mented the police. Automobiles, mo- 


torcycles, and bicycles raised dust in 
quiet lanes, while searching airplanes 
droned overhead. Last but not least, 
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the bloodhounds of Mrs. Michael Sad- 
leir, novelist’s wife and a canon’s 
daughter, were called to the scene from 
Gloucestershire, 100 miles away. 

For two days after the audacious 
“Bobby-grazing,” little progress was 
made. Then a burglar raided a home 
at Myrtle Grove, a lonely section of 
Sussex Downs. Police suspected that 
the raider was their man. At dawn 
appeared the bloodhounds, Champion 
Sarah of Barchester and Champion 
Huntsman of Barchester. With eager 
whines they followed the trail for three 
miles across fields and through prickly 
hedges. Suddenly Champion Huntsman 
threw back his head, quivered, and 
bayed. 

“I knew the chase was nearly ended,” 
said Mrs. Sadleir. “I saw a man lying 
under a tree.” 

As the police closed in, the human 
quarry, who bore the respectable name 
of Leonard Rowland Hill, killed himself 
with his last bullet. , 

“It was just like a film,” added the 
canon’s daughter. 


7 
THE SAAR: 1935 Plebiscite to 


Determine Political Future 


France and Germany were both sat- 
isfied last week. They agreed on how 
and when residents of the Saar basin 
shall vote to return to German al- 
legiance, join France, or remain wards 
of the League of Nations. 

Germany was pleased to find she 
could negotiate amicably with another 
power, and one not the most friendly. 
France was pleased with the terms. 

The only French concession was on 
the date, Jan. 13, 1935, earliest possible 
under provisions incorporated in the 
Versailles Treaty. She obtained guar- 
antees of freedom and secrecy of vot- 
ing, and stabilizing of the plebiscite 
tribunal, which will continue for a 
year after the plebiscite to settle re- 
lated cases. 

It was also decided that the Saar 
police would be recruited within the 
territory, and that every inhabitant 
might appeal to the League Council for 
a year after the plebiscite in cases of 
discrimination or terrorism. 


GERMANY: Church Elders Defy 
Nazis’ Control of Religion 


A group of pastors last week quietly 
and courageously defied the dictator of 
Germany. 

They were Orthodox Evangelical 
ministers, and they met at Barmen, 
Westphalia. Three days they debated 
which master they should serve—their 
country or their God. Out of their de- 
cision grew the boldest organized op- 
position the Nazi regime has yet en- 
countered. As servants only of God 
they formed the Reich Council of Eld- 
ers. 

This council declared itself the “right 
and lawful Protestant Church in Ger- 
many.” It formally renounced Reich- 
bishop Ludwig Mueller’s leadership of 


the Nazi church on the ground that he 
had forfeited allegiance by abuse of 
power. Before disbanding, the coun- 
cilors, in a solemn confession, repudi- 
ated the Nazi theory of religion. 


The confession declared: 
® The Church cannot serve the State. 


® The German Christian doctrine that 
the National Socialist revolution was a 
revelation of divine will is untenable. 
Divinity was revealed once and for all 
in the coming of Christ. 


® No philosophy outside of Christian 
revelation can have more than second- 
ary value. 


® The Church should not assume 
worldly forms, or follow political lead- 
ers. 

It was a declaration of war. It 
meant a break with officialdom, the 
loss of all regular church income. Mak- 
ing this clear, the day after the pastors 
left Westphalia Reichbishop Mueller 
issued a statement. He decreed that 
in future all theological students must 
be Storm Troopers and workers in 
government labor camps. 

Yet a third of Germany’s 18,000 
Protestant pastors defied authority and 
undertook to live on voluntary con- 
tributions of churchgoers. 


MANCHUKUO: Notes Exchanged 
With Soviet on River Clashes 


The Amur River in Asia forms a 
troubled boundary between Soviet Si- 
beria and the Japanese-sponsored Em- 
pire of Manchukuo. During the past 
month many clashes have broken out 
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there between Manchukuoan river 
craft and Soviet land patrols. 


May 12 a man dropped dead on the 
Di-Chen, a Manchukuoan ship, re- 
putedly from a Soviet bullet. Last 
week three more ships were reported 
fired on. The Manchukuoan Foreign 
Office demanded an apology within 
three days, holding Russia’s acts ‘“‘tan- 
tamount to an invitation to immediate 
war.” Japan also protested. 


The Soviets refused to apologize. 
Instead they handed the Japanese rep- 
resentative of Manchukuo at Harbin a 
note disclaiming responsibility for the 
death, and appealing for a commission 
to investigate. The ship, they said, was 
cruising close to the shore while the 
crew took photographs. After warn- 
ings, which were disregarded, the Sov- 
iets fired over the smokestacks. 

ReEvott: In Northeastern Manchu- 
kuo, Japan seized from Chinese peas- 
ants a strip of land ten miles wide 
along the right-of-way of her new rail- 
way line which will connect Korean 
ports with the navigable Sungari River. 
Only Japanese may live so close to the 
line. 

The ousted peasants revolted. Eight 
trucks filled with Japanese soldiers sent 
to put down the rebels rumbled along 
thinly settled mountain roads. Sudden- 
ly, before the Japanese could load 
rifles, the peasants swarmed on the 
startled troops. Two White Russian 
chauffeurs were the only survivors. 


Last week Japan reported she had 
quelled the resistance. Resentful Chi- 
nese are either in jail, dead, or fleeing. 

Establishment of the railroad zone 
cost 2,500 lives, four-fifths of them 
Chinese. 

Visit: Behind the closely guarded 
brick wall of his palace at Hsinking, 
the young Emperor Kang Teh awaits a 
distinguished visitor. 

Emperor Hirohito of Japan, anxious 
to treat the former Mr. Pu Yi like an 
independent sovereign, last week dis- 
patched his eldest brother, Prince 
Chichibu, to pay him official respects. 


TIBET: Late Lama’s Favorite Is 
Killed After Eyes Are Gouged 


Murder by poisoning and witchcraft 
is the accepted exit in Tibet where 
only one Dalai Lama has lived to 
maturity in the last 100 years. Gen. 
Kusho Lungshar, commander-in-chief, 
must have feared it when the lama 
chose a new favorite in his place last 
year. 

But the lama died in December, and 
the general, by magnificent gifts to 
monasteries, restored his prestige in 
the monk-ridden country. Laymen, 
however, were unappeased. Accusing 
him of a plot against the prime minis- 
ter, they arrested him a month ago in 
the forbidden city of Lhasa. They 
gouged out his eyes. Down muddy 
mountain passes, word spread to the 
outside world last week that he was 
dead. 
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NORMAN DAVIS: Unofficial 


American Minister to Europe 


Norman Hezekiah Davis is a short, 
agreeable Tennessee-born Democrat. 
His average figure fits comfortably in- 
to ship’s cabins, wagons-lits, airplane 
seats, and Pullmans. That’s lucky for 
him because his job is to travel inter- 
minably as America’s one and only 
Ambassador-at-Large. Just now he is 
in and around Geneva, Switzerland. 

Wherever he goes, he likes to play 
bridge. He’s not bad at golf. He en- 
joys his clubs—the Century, The Links, 
and the Coffee House in New York, 
the Metropolitan in Washington, the 
Piping Rock on Long Island. He 
doesn’t get much time to lounge around 
in them. 

One day he may be dining with 
President Roosevelt at 1,600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, ten days later at 10 
Downing Street, a week after that in 
Rome or on the Quai d’Orsay. Last 
week, at Geneva he was trying to pre- 
vent infuriated French and icily angry 
English delegates from strangling each 
other at the Disarmament Conference 
(see page 10). 

Mr. Davis once thought he would 
retire from business at 35 and go 
mildly in for politics. He made the 
fortune he had planned to make—in 
Cuban sugar and banking. He stayed 
around Havana until he was 39. Then 
came the World War. 

He offered his services to the govern- 
ment, and the government has kept 
him hustling most of the time since. 
Only occasionally is he found in his 
Manhattan home at 59 East 79th St., 
his office at 48 Wall St., or his Summer 
place at Stockbridge, Mass. Sometimes 
his wife and a pretty daughter travel 
with him. For months at a time his 
eight children have to read the morn- 
ing papers to get a general idea of 
where their father is and what Euro- 
pean Chancellery he last visited. 

When the Democrats went into their 
long, lean years, the League of Na- 
tions thought up things to ask Mr. 
Davis to do. Then the Hoover Re- 
publicans decided that despite his Ten- 
nessee Democracy, he was just the 
man to go to Geneva. When Franklin 
D. Roosevelt moved in, one of the first 
things he did was make Mr. Davis 
Ambassador-at-Large. .There was talk 
that he might be made Secretary of 
State. Mr. Hull got that post, but Mr. 
Davis became a kind of American Sec- 
retary of State for Europe. 

Mr. Davis was born Aug. 9, 1878, in 
Bedford County, Tennessee. His corn- 
pone drawl still proves his origin. He 
worked his way through the usual 
schooling—there is a legend that he 
once held two jobs at once as a stu- 
dent—and then went to Vanderbilt 
University. There he stayed one year. 


While at Vanderbilt he met Mackie 


Paschall of Atlanta, and they were 
married. His health wasn’t very good 
so he was shipped off to California to 
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Norman H. Davis: His Hotel Suite Is Often the United States Embassy 


enter Stanford University, which gave 
him a degree in 1900. 

Then he went back to Tennessee and 
tried farming, manufacturing, and law 
reading. None of these quite hit the 
spot. A relative offered him a job in 
Cuba and he took it. He got there in 
1902, just when American capitalists 
were speeding up the sugar business. 
He was there on the ground floor. By 
the time he was 27 he had organized 
the Trust Co. of Cuba, and from then 
on he had a hand in various other 
profitable island enterprises. 

In Washington, during the war, Mr. 
Davis had charge of the booming for- 
eign loans wing of the Treasury De- 
partment. In 1918 he was sent to 
Spain to look after American financial 
interests there. Woodrow Wilson took 
him to Paris in 1919 as adviser on all 
the enormous details concerning money. 
He was a member of the Supreme 
Economic Council and, inevitably, chair- 
man of its financial section. 

From this point on his jobs multi- 
plied so fast it was hard for his friends 
to keep them straight. He was Amer- 
ican Financial Commissioner to Europe. 
He was a member of the Armistice 
Commission. He was a member of the 
Reparations Commission. The League 
asked him to settle the boundary of 
Memel, the Baltic district awarded to 


Lithuania. He was assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury one year—1919. Next 
year he was Undersecretary of State. 
For a time in 1921 Norman Davis was 
Acting Secretary of State. 

In the course of all that work, he got 
to know every important figure in 
European diplomacy, from Lloyd 
George to the heads of Balkan king- 
doms. Most of them liked him. He 
could talk cheerfully and easily. 

Mr. Davis says: “There are no dip- 
lomatic victories. A one-sided trade is 
a bad trade. Policy must be based on 
interest. Negotiations must be based on 
mutual interest. Diplomacy is a contin- 
uous policy. Football scores are barred.” 

People welcome such ideas. They 
like Norman Davis’s methods in 
Europe. The impression is growing 
that he is the most successful Amer- 
ican negotiator abroad since Benjamin 
Franklin. Even the fact that his name 
turned up on the J. P. Morgan pre- 
ferred lists, and the fact that he once 
helped to negotiate a Chilean loan that 
later turned sour, and the fact that he 
once was in debt to the tune of $75,000 
to the House of Morgan haven’t made 
him unpopular. 

Statesmen in European capitals know 
that when Norman Davis is in town, 
the real United States Embassy is his 
hotel suite. 
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SPORT 


HORSE RACING: Two Champions 
Gallop to Different Fates 





Glory for: Cavalcade. Sharing a pri- 
vate car on the Twentieth Century 
with his stablemate, Anarchy, he trav- 
eled from New York to Chicago for 
the American Derby at Washington 
Park. There he repaid his owner, Mrs. 
Isabel Dodge Sloane, for his luxurious 
passage by winning the $23,310 one- 
and-a-quarter-mile race in Man o’ War 
style. 

Mata Hari, the fretting filly, dashed 
into her usual early lead, kept it for 
three-quarters of a mile, then faded. 
Cavalcade’s calm and heady pilot, 
Mack Garner, kept him back in sixth 
place until Discovery, the real threat, 
jumped in front. 

In the stretch Cavalcade started to 
“go” on the rail. But horses blocked 
the way. Garner steered to the out- 
side, gave the spurt signal with a whip 
and a full rein. Cavalcade leaped for- 
ward; the leaders seemed to'stand still. 
In a few seconds he passed Discovery 
and beat him home by two lengths. 
Singing Wood finished a poor third. 

Cavalcade started the year by win- 
ning a race at Havre de Grace and 
the Chesapeake Stakes, both in record 
time. Next he took the Kentucky 
Derby, and galloped home second to 
his stablemate, High Quest, in the 
Preakness. But this American Derby 
victory proves his ability beyond ques- 
tion. 


Though he ran from number one 
position, unfavorable for slow starters 
because of the danger of getting “‘pock- 
eted” at the take-off, he carried top 





weight of 126 pounds in the record 
time of 2:04; best in this turf classic’s 
history. No horse has won both ‘the 
American and Kentucky Derbies since 
Spokane in 1889. 

Trouble for Equipoise. Last week 
showed that C. V. Whitney’s horse isn’t 
going to find it easy to top Sun Beau’s 
all-time money-winning record of $376,- 
744. It looked as if Equipoise might 
soon close up the $43,000 gap by which 
he now trails. Then two things hap- 
pened. 

He couldn’t hold his lead in the 
stretch at Belmont Park, N. Y., and 
lost the $5,750 Surburban Handicap to 
Ladysman by a nose. Equipoise’s legs, 
which have always needed pampering, 
may be weakening. 


BOXING: The Stage is Set for 
Baer’s Challenge to Carnera 


If Max Baer (see cover) and Primo 
Carnera had been matched last Sum- 
mer, Baer would have been the favor- 
ite. ‘The handsome Californian sank 
Schmeling with a solid clout, whereas 
the World’s Champion scored his 
“knockout” of Sharkey by swinging a 
right uppercut that ringsiders never 
saw land. 

Last October, Carnera sparred weak- 
ly with faded Paolino Uzcudun in Rome, 
and in February won unimpressively 
from light Tommy Loughran in Miami, 
Fla. Yet now most sport writers and 
experts pick the Mountain Man to re- 
tain his heavyweight title in Madison 
Square Garden Bowl, Long Island, next 
Thursday. 

Baer hasn’t fought since that Schmel- 
ing battle. Since then he has been 
cavorting in night clubs and answer- 
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Cavalcade, With Garner up, Wins Again for Mis. Isabel Dodge Sloane 


ing lawsuits of lady loves. To get in 
trim after a year’s gaiety, he ought to 
train seriously. Instead he sneaks away 
from -trainers to bum cigarettes from 
anyone he meets. 

From his luxurious camp headquar- 
ters in Asbury Park, a house of sunken 
bathtubs and Italian sculpture rented 
from P. Hal Sims, bridge player, comes 
word that Baer grunts and pants after 
the slightest exercise. He has trouble 
beating his sparring partners, one of 
whom is his 6-foot-6, 250-pound broth- 
er, Buddy Baer. Max suffers bloody 
noses. Last week he even missed a 
punching bag. 

One thing that Baer does better than 
Carnera is talk. He is at ease before 
a microphone and loves to jest with 
newspaper men. He says things like: 
“Get this, I'll burst that over-stuffed 
tomato (Carnera) wide open.” Jack 
Dempsey, one of his backers, admits 
Baer still has poison in his system, 
which only intense workouts during fi- 
nal days will eliminate. 

Champion Primo is in perfect con- 
dition, harder around the stomach than 
ever before. Disregarding Baer’s con- 
stant reference to him as “that guy 
with the big feet,’ Carnera spent the 
Spring chopping down trees in Maine. 
Now in plain quarters at Pompton 
Lakes, N. J., he daily practices lean- 
ing his 262 pounds on opponents about 
Baer’s size. Carnera has not improved 
as a long-range puncher, has only a 
fair left and a poor right, but he is 
faster than ever with uppercuts and 
cross backhand slashes coming out of 
clinches. 

Some people are skeptical about the 
bearish attitude toward Baer. They 
know he has a punch like Jack Demp- 
sey’s and guess that he is being played 
down by his own followers who want 
favorable betting odds. 

He is not seeing Edna Dunham, Dor- 
othy Dunbar, Sally Rand, June Knight, 
or any of the other lady friends he 
sometimes finds so interesting. Mike 
Cantwell, a physical adviser, answers 
all his fan mail, including love letters. 
Baer’s only romantic fling is the wear- 
ing of a slave bracelet, attributed to 
Jean Harlow, platinum-blond movie 
actress. 

If Baer loses it will not be because 
he has no defense for Carnera’s trick 
of stamping his tremendous feet on op- 
ponents’ toes. Baer plans to kick back 
at the Italian’s ankles. 

There is greater public interest in 
this fight than in any since the Demp- 
sey-Tunney era. Anything can hap- 
pen, a (Knockout, fouls, fraud, a fero- 
cious brawl. Both Carnera and Baer, 
however, are vicious only when hurt. 
Primo’s instinct is to say “I’m sorry” 
and to offer a handshake if he hits too 
low. Max likes to clown through a 
bout, winking at the ringside ladies 
who catch his eye. 

Both are broke and should deem the 
huge value of the heavyweight title im- 
portant enough to make them brutal. 
Thousands will pay prices ranging from 
$25 to $2.20 to see action. It is box- 
ing’s chance for a return to popular 
favor. Just a semblance of the dramat- 
ics that Baer and Carnera put on for 
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Carnera, Favorite in the Betting, Also Well Liked by Textile Makers 


their picture, “Prizefighter and the 
Lady,” will do the trick. That fight 
turned out to be a draw, which would 
hardly satisfy the customers next 
week. 


SPORT SHORTS: Alice Marble 
Out of Tennis Rest of Year 


California tennis players are some- 
times heroic. Sometimes they faint. 
As an amateur last year, Ellsworth 
Vines sank dramatically to the court 
at match point, when dropping a Davis 
Cup match to Fred Perry of England. 
Later in the Summer a back injury 
prompted Mrs. Helen Wills Moody to 
concede a match she was losing to 
Helen Jacobs. Last week in Paris, 
Alice Marble, stocky pioneer of wom- 
en’s shorts, collapsed (see cover) when 
trailing Mme. Jung Henrotin, 4 games 
to 1, first set. 

Doctors concealed the nature of Miss 
Marble’s trouble, muttering something 
about heat prostration. She was ad- 
vised to return to America and to give 
up tennis for the rest of the year. She 





is believed to have weakened herself by 
dieting. 

Our Wightman Cup team’s visit to 
France turned out disastrously for 
America. France won the team title, 
5-2. 


INDIANAPOLIS RACE: Contrary ‘to tra- 
dition, not one driver died in this year’s 
exciting 500-mile race on the Indianap- 
olis Motor Speedway. The only ser- 
ious accident happened to George 
Bailey of Detroit, whose car catapulted 
over a wall after traveling 30 miles. 
Bailey broke his wrist. 


Wild Bill Cummings (see cover), 28- 
year-old Indianapolis night club owner, 
who likes to race automobiles and 
motorcycles because they make so 
much noise, drove home the winner, a 
short mile in front of his nearest rival. 
He grinned when told he had set a new 
record by averaging 104.865 miles an 
hour in his four-cylinder racer. 

Pushing his way through photog- 
raphers and friends, he kissed his 
mother, embraced his wife, asked for 
a bottle of beer, and said he was the 
happiest man in the world. He earned 
about $40,000 prize money. 
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PSYCHIATRISTS: Theories Are 
Exchanged at Annual Meeting 





To New York last week for the 
ninetieth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association came the 
men whose job it is to solve mysteries 
of the mind. They talked of mother 
love, murder, and backward children. 


Freup: Probably the most important 
of the dozei:s of papers presented in 
the Waldorf Astoria meeting brought 
up the perennial question: Do mental 
healers put too much stress on Sig- 
mund Freud’s psychoanalysis ? 

One group thought too much was 
made of Freud’s governing power of 
the subconscious mind. Its leader was 
a guest speaker, Dr. Bernard Sachs, 
Vandyke-bearded president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

“Tt is fortunate,” he said, “that the 
courts of law still uphold the doctrine 
that man is controlled by his conscious 
and not his subconscious acts, and that 
he is responsible for his actions... 

“I feel very distinctly that some of 
these modern doctrines are largely re- 
sponsible for the evil tendencies of the 
day, and for some of the degenerative 
phases of our community life .. .” 

Back snapped two of the country’s 
ablest psychiatrists, Dr. A. A. Brill, 
dean of psychoanalysts, and Dr. George 
H. Kirby, association president. 

Both twitted Dr. Sachs for confusing 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry and 
pointed out that the latter—as a study 
of mental ills—was only a small part 
of the first: “To say that psycho- 
analysis ... exerts an evil influence, 
as said by Dr. Sachs, who has had no 
experience with it, I consider, to say 
the least, very naive. 

“Psychoanalysis is a method of ex- 
ploring normal and abnormal mecha- 
nisms. It cannot put anything into the 
human being that is not there to begin 
with. 


“Psychoanaiysis throws light on 
criminal acts and shows us the un- 
conscious motives .. . and how to treat 


and heal the so-called criminal. 

“It is quite possible that Dr. Sachs 
has obtained his impression that harm 
can be done . . . from the efforts of so- 
called psychoanalysts ... by the un- 
trained people in the field of education, 
social work .. .” 

All mental students at the meeting 
agreed on this last point. Lately 
there has arisen a crowd of quack 
healers who promise to cure neurotic 
patients of anything that ails them. 


Murper: Dr. John A. Larson, chief 
of the Institute of Juvenile Research in 
Chicago, has examined 1,700 murderers 
—enough to make a small town. 

His brief is to find the character of 
a criminal, and carefully examine the 
scene of the crime. Should “the analy- 
sis of the modus operandi, or ‘M.O..,’ 
secured from the scene ... not agree 
with the personality of the one con- 
victed,” something is wrong. 

Dr. Larson believes that in cases 
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where no agreement is noted police 
have convicted the wrong man. Pris- 
oners branded as “evasive, egocentric, 
suspicious, paranoic, sullen, uncoopera- 
tive...” Dr. Larson believes are often 
uncooperative because they are in jail 
for crimes they did not commit. 
Among the 1,700 jail inhabitants, Dr. 
Larson found fewer mental defectives 
than among the general population. 


Another murder student was Dr. 
Amos T. Baker of the classification 
clinic at Sing Sing Prison in Ossining, 
N. Y. Probing into the minds of 50 
residents of the macabre “death row,” 
he built up a composite picture of the 
“average” murder and the “average” 
murderer. 


The composograph of the men who 
have shuffled into the death house: He 
is under 30 and born in the United 
States of foreign-born parents of the 
laboring class. He attended public 
school and got a fair education and is 
of a fair degree of intelligence, but 
never managed to learn either a trade 
or a profession. 


When the time comes for his mur- 


derous work, “he commits his crime in 
association with one or more persons. 
He is in good health and does not... 
attempt to feign a mental disorder 
during his incarceration awaiting exe- 
cution. He does not admit his guilt. 
He may present (in 5 per cent of the 
cases) some readily determined fac- 
tor of psychiatric interest.” 


Motives: While these men were 
studying the deed accomplished, Dr. 
Jacob L. Moreno of Hudson, N. Y. was 
studying the motivating forces. For the 
roots of criminal tendencies he looked 
to children between 6 and 9 years old. 


In the little children who might one 
day grow up to be Public Enemy No. 
1, he found three forces of conflict: 
children vs. children; children’ vs. 
adults; children vs. children of other 
nationalities, sex, or social position. 


Against their “enemies” the children 
form into protective groups... “even- 
tually to act with hostile attitudes to- 
ward the rest of society.” Break up 
this “hostile attitude,” Dr. Moreno 
argued, and the potential public enemy 
might instead grow up to be president. 





Mrs. Dionne of Corbeil, Ont., and Her Quintuplets, 
Weighing a Total of Thirteen and a Half Pounds at Birth 
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The Father and the Five Older Dionne Children: “I'm 
the Kind of Fellow They Should Put in Jail,” He Said 
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BABIES: The Dionnes and Their 
Quintuplets Make Headlines 


Most grisly but not the only piece of 
baby news last week came out of the 
town of Bells in the Tennessee moun- 
tains. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Watson Patrick 
were at work in their tomato field, they 
left their 3-months-old boy alone. Along 
came regiment after regiment of red 
ants. They climbed up the legs of the 
crib. Once they had disposed of the 
baby’s spilt milk, they swarmed over 
the crying child’s face. Attacking its 
eyes, they went about their awful work 
until mother and father returned to 
find their baby had fainted. Doctors 
felt it unlikely that they could repair 
the damaged eyes. 

Near another little town, Corbeil, 
Ont., a French Canadian farmer and 
his wife made international news. Mr. 
Dionne delivered his wife of child. Al- 
though in the past seven years his 
small wife had borne him five normal, 
healthy children, the new arrival was 
tiny, only 3 pounds, 4 ounces. The 
father was sure it wouldn’t live until 
the priest arrived, so he decided to 
christen it himself. 

Getting a basin of water he baptized 
his baby girl. Then he delivered his 
unconscious wife of another baby girl. 
Then came a third. At that moment 
a tardily summoned doctor arrived to 
deliver a fourth and a fifth. All were 
girls, all identical quintuplets. 

Asked how she felt after bearing the 
quintuplets, whose weight aggregated 
a little less than thirteen and a half 
pounds, Mrs. Dionne said: “Oh, pretty 
good.” The father’s comment: “I’m 
the kind of fellow they should put in 
jail.” He explained that he was not 
built for hard work and did not know 
how he would manage to support his 
new brood—the first recorded quintup- 
lets to survive any length of time. 

A means of support presented itself. 
At the Century of Progress Fair, midg- 
ets, assorted freaks, two-headed calves, 
and fan dancers had made promoters 
rich. Freak managers believed gaping 
crowds would be willing to pay heavily 
to see the 24-year-old mother and her 
new family. So they offered Dionne a 
$250-a-week. guarantee and 30 per 
cent of the gate receipts. The farmer 
gasped, asked his parish priest’s ad- 
vice, then accepted. 

In Chicago, Rufus C. Dawes, Fair 
head and brother of ex-Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes, hesitated about al- 
lowing the new exhibit. To newspaper 
men he said: “I certainly would be 
opposed to allowing those five little 
babies in the Fair until their lives are 
absolutely certain. .. .” 

Meanwhile Canadian neighbors and 
doctors helped the Dionnes all they 
could. Wet nurses contributed milk, 
and Hearst’s New York Evening 
Journal and Chicago American sent an 
incubator for the puny sisters, 

To little Cecile, Marie, “Yvonne, 
Emily, and Annette, the North Bay 
Lions Club sent $36.50. Early this week 
the babies were well enough established 
as news to have headline writers refer 

to them as “the Quints.” 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


WICHITA BEACON: Newspaper 
Found Guilty of Misdemeanor 





Wichita, roasting in a Midwest heat 
wave, last week enjoyed three great, 
free spectacles. One was in Mathew- 
son’s Pasture where Aimee Semple 
McPherson conducted an old-time tent 
revival. While cripples on crutches 
hobbled down the sawdust trail to be 
faith-healed into throwing away their 
supports, hundreds unable to jam into 
the tent, which seated 3,000, listened 
to the loud-speaker program outside. 

Second show was the opening of the 
official wedding month. In Central 
Riverside Park thousands of people 
jammed to see a marriage arranged 
by The Wichita Eagle and radio sta- 
tion KFH. For the couple there were 
presents from Wichita merchants. 

But the biggest show was in the 
Sedgwick County Court House where 
publishers of the city’s biggest news- 
paper, The Wichita Beacon, faced a 
fraudulent advertising indictment. 

Defendants were Max and Louis 
Levand, brothers who learned their 
trade on Fred Bonfils’s rough-and- 
tumble Denver Post. The charge 
against them was that they had pro- 
cured a “seal of quality’”—an endorse- 
ment from the city health officer— 
which they sold to furniture dealers, 
sausage makers, shoe stores, mattress 
makers—in fact anyone who would 
advertise in the “seal of quality” sec- 
tion of The Beacon last August. 

To defend them on the misdemeanor 
charge—-the same charge lodged 
against sidewalk spitters—the Levands 
hired Judge W. F. Lilleston, one of the 
Midwest’s greatest lawyers, and Earle 
W. Evans, president of the American 
Bar Association. 

Selection of a jury dragged out 
through two days with all potential 
candidates being asked what paper 
they read. Then the trial began. Thurs- 
day, after indictments against the 
brothers Levand had been dropped and 
the case pressed only against The 
Beacon Publishing Co., the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty, which 
was promptly appealed. 

Most people, however, felt the ver- 
dict would have no more effect on the 
whirlwind Levands than half a dozen 
similar legal actions did on Bonfils in 
Denver. 

Of the three Levand. brothers, the 
shrewdest is 40-year-old Max. In Den- 
ver he started learning the hard facts 
of the Fourth Estate when, as a 7-year- 
old youngster, he started peddling Den- 
ver papers. Shrewd and able, he learned 
fast. When he was 20 he was put in 
newspaperdom’s hottest seat—circula- 
tion manager of the gaudy and scream- 
ing Denver Post. From this vantage 
point he watched closely and learned 
trade tricks. 

So good did the Denver publishers 
consider Max that they shipped him off 
to Kansas City where their unhealthy 
Kansas City Post was fighting a los- 
ing battle with The Star. Rolling up 
his sleeves Max Levand went to work. 
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Max Levand: Wildcat or Polecat 
or Champion of the People? 


In a year and a half he had it making 
money. In a few years more he had 
doubled its circulation by aping the 
Denver mother paper’s antics. When 
it was sold, Levand rejected fat offers 
from. Bonfils, Tammen, and - Hearst 
and decided it was time to strike out 
on his own. 


Gathering up his brothers John and 
Louis, he soon gave Casper, Wyo., a 
taste of his own peculiar type of 
journalism. He bought The Herald, 
and his technique doubled its circula- 
tion, making it Wyoming’s most profit- 
able newspaper. Then, after a short 
stop in St. Joseph, Mo., he landed in 
Wichita. The day was July 4, 1928. 

The field, he found, was limited. On 
one side was the conservative old 
Eagle, founded in 1871 by Col. Marsh 
Murdock and run by his two sons— 
Victor, once a Congressman and later 
a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Marcellus, who had been 
suckled on newspaper work. 

The only other paper was The 
Beacon, equally conservative, directed 
by Henry J. Allen, former Kansas 
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Governor and United States Senator. 
Max Levand bought The Beacon. Call- 
ing his staff together he frankly told 
them he was there “to get the money.” 

His tactics to this end made Senator 
Allen casually remark: “It looks like 
I’ve turned a wildcat loose in Mur- 
docks’ backyard.” Back snapped an- 
other Kansas publisher, William Allen 
White: “It looks more like you’ve 
taken a polecat in your lap, Henry.” 

Following his formula, Max Levand 
made the front-page make-up sensa- 
tional. Then he went on a feature- 
buying orgy. Such names as Dorothy 
Dix, Arthur Brisbane, O. O. McIntyre, 
Walter Lippmann, Robert Ripley, Ed- 
gar Guest, Westbrook Pegler, Charles 
B. Driscoll, and Will Rogers are 
sprinkled through The Beacon. 

In front-page blasts The Beacon now 
boasts it has more circulation than any 
Kansas paper, that it has more circu- 
lation than any North American paper 
in a town Wichita’s size, that its local 
advertising totals more lines than the 
combined local and national of any 
other State paper. Actual figures give 
The Evening Eagle 34,261 readers and 
The Beacon 69,574. The Morning Eagle, 
with no competition, sells 43,950 daily. 

Never quoted and seldom seen, Max 
Levand, in his newspaper, tells Wichita 
precisely what Bonfils told Denver— 
that his newspaper “fights the battles 
of the people.” Whether “the people,” 
which last week convicted Levand’s 
newspaper, will fight his battles, Wich- 
ita is waiting to see. 


PEGLER-INSULL: Writer . Has 
His Say on “Kindly Old Man’”’ 


The former Chicago Tribune sports 
writer, Westbrook Pegler, is not afraid 
of stepping on toes in his syndicated 
column. 

Last week his sharp, pithy blast 
brought jeers and cheers. He talked 
of Samuel Insull, Chicago’s man of the 
minute. It was remarkable, thought 
Pegler, that Insull lately had changed 
from a gruff old super-rugged individ- 
ualist into a kindly, misunderstood old 
man. 

The Pegler column: “It is pleasant 
to discover, after all... that Samuel 
Insull is just a home-loving, 
rose-smelling, grandson-kissing old 
gentleman, kind to reporters and pho- 
tographers and innocent of any of that 
personal cussedness which was ascribed 
to him during the long, laborious days 
when he was too busy making honest 
mistakes on a grand scale to give due 
attention to outward appearances. 
Since his reluctant return to Chicago 
(he) has manifested a lovable side of 
his character which, for many years, 
he .. . even took pains to conceal... 

“He has been affable, accessible, and 
winsome to journalists ... who used to 
find him brusque and growly .. . such 
a change of demeanor... would move 
skeptics to seek for practical explana- 
tions and there may be a clue to the 
phenomenon in the fact that Larry 
Smits and Joe Copps, late of the Pub- 
licity Department of Miami Beach, Fa., 
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Reunion of Three 
have been employed by the Insull prop- 
erties in Chicago ... to interpret the 
soul of Insull to a misunderstanding 
public . 

“The impoverished old gentleman, 
who is down to a pension of $15 a 
week ... is no longer looked on as a 
guilty man... it is remarkable what 
some people with a genius for manage- 
ment can contrive on little money, but 
Mr. Insull’s frugal husbanding of his 
$15 pension (allowed) him to go to 
Greece by way of Paris and live a 
year in luxurious quarters, to hire in- 
ternational counsel, and finally to 
charter a whole steamship for a casual 
cruise...” 

Another financial note which Pegler 
might have brought out was that the 
British-born utilities magnate - still 
maintains his Pincent Farm, in Buck- 
inghamshire, near Reading, England. 
Would-be purchasers of Insull’s broad 
British acres were recently turned 
away by caretakers. A second point is 
that with only $15 a week Insull was 
able to find his record bail of $250,000. 


Generations 
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One of Many Photos Showing the “New” Insull: Rose-Smelling 


of the Family at Chicago 

That the high pressure Copps-Smits 
publicity team had been hired for In- 
sull was violently denied by public re- 
lations departments of his former 
companies. It was admitted that for 
a year both men have worked for 
People’s Gas, a company which con- 
tributed an annual $3,000 to Insull’s 
now canceled $21,000 pension fund. 

Mr. Smits was ostensibly employed 
to make Chicagoans want more gas 
ranges, refrigerators, and furnaces. 
The last two months Mr. Copps has 
been on a leave of absence ballyhooing 
the Indianapolis Memorial Day auto- 
mobile races. Both are close friends of 
Samuel Insull Jr. and regard the old 
man as a martyr. 

The publicizers, both in their 30s, 
worked for the last ten years for Steve 
Hanagan, accepted dean of the publicity 
professicn. It was largely due to their 
efforts that Miami Beach turtle races, 
bathing beauties in Miami style shows, 
and diving contests became the chief 
support of newsreels and newspaper 
picture sections. 


THE ARTS 





MUSIC: 4,000 From 15 States 
Sing in Huge St. Louis Fest 


“If people wish to protest, I cannot 
help that,” said the German Ambas- 
sador, Hans Luther. He had come to 
St. Louis for the gigantic National 
Saengerfest merely to hear the music, 
he said. 

Since some of St. Louis’s citizens are 
not Nazi lovers, Dr. Luther, to avoid 
trouble, decided not to make a formal 
call on the Mayor. But he was deter- 
mined to hear the music. 

A parade had been planned by the 
4,000 peaceful German song-loving citi- 
zens of the North American Saenger- 
bund, one of the oldest musical organ- 
izations in the country. It was formed 
in 1846 in Cincinnati when five German 
singing societies met to give a concert. 
Since then it has grown to large pro- 
portions, with chapters in various parts 
of the country. 

Mayor Dickman of St. Louis, when 
the Ambassador’s formal call was can- 
celed, turned his speech of welcome 
over to the administration orator, 
Counselor Hays, who appeared on the 
City Hall steps to welcome the singers. 
Then trouble started. A group of about 
40 communists, mostly Negroes, ap- 
peared, sang the “Internationale,” and 
distributed printed protests against an 
official welcome to the German Am- 
bassador. 

Only after these would-be rioters 
had been hustled away could the Saen- 
gerbund proceed with its parading. 
In the series of concerts under the 
venerable Walter Damrosch’s direc- 
tion given last week in St. Louis’s 
immense arena, fifteen States were re- 
presented. 


ART: Hugo Ballin, as A. Gamio, 
Puts Over a Hoax on Academy 


“T am very glad and much joy it 
bring my mama for Easter and me,” 
read a letter received several weeks 
ago by Edward Alden Jewell, art critic 
of The New York Times. 

The letter was signed “A. Gamio” 
whose modernistic portrayal of “Mrs. 
Katz of Venice, Calif.,” hung in the 
Spring exhibition of the staid National 
Academy of Design (New York). The 
painting showed a lank old woman in 
blue slacks dreaming over a copy of 
“Romantic Love Secrets.” 

The Times critic, who does not find 
much to interest him in academy ex- 
hibitions, liked the Katz picture. Its 
“illiterate” creator wrote a note of 
thanks, and Mr. Jewell replied with 
kindly advice and wishes for success. 

Last week a confession was made 
by Hugo Ballin, academician Hollywood 
artist, motion picture director, and vet- 
eran mural painter of a more conserva- 
tive school, whose frescoes are found 
in the Wisconsin State Capitol and 
many public buildings. 

In a facetious mood Mr. Ballin de- 
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cided he would be Mr. Gamio. He 
painted his Mrs. Katz, giving some ex- 
tra realistic brush strokes to the lenses 
of his subject’s glasses, and sent the 
picture to the jury of Los Angeles 
County Fair. They pronounced it 
splendid. So Mr. Ballin thought he 
would try it on his colleagues of the 
National Academy. 

Since he is an academician, Mr. Bal- 
lin’s National Academy exhibits are not 
passed upon by a jury. For last 
Spring’s exhibit he sent a somewhat 
lurid portrait of the movie actress, Do- 
lores del Rio. “A. Gamio’s” work went 
before the jury, and the unsuspecting 
academicians accepted it for a show- 
ing upon its walls. Mr. Jewell wrote 
in The Times that the Gamio-Katz por- 
trait was an entertaining human docu- 
ment; the Ballin-del Rio portrait, he 
said, “had best be forgotten as soon as 
possible.” 

After Mr. Ballin revealed his hoax 
the National Academy maintained 
stony silence. Mr. Jewell admitted he 
had been taken in, stood by his orig- 
inal judgment and regarded Mr. Bal- 
lin, rather than the academy and him- 
self, as the victim of the hoax. 

“T did not consider or pronounce ‘Mrs. 
Katz of Venice, Calif.,) a great work 
of art,” said The Times critic. “It was 
ably painted, by an academician who 
thoroughly knows his craft. The ‘seri- 
ous’ picture Mr. Ballin sent to the 
academy struck me—and incidentally 
others—as being a vulgar, vapid piece 
of superficial posturing. It seems to 
me that the joke is on Mr. Ballin; and 
I suggest that it might not be a bad 
idea for him to give the ‘A. Gamio’ side 
of his dual personality a chance to ex- 
press itself for a while. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Grand Duchess Marie 
And Dr. Genthe Display Camera Wares 


Warm weather has put something of 
a damper on the efforts of painters and 
sculptors. Not so with photographic 
activities. Last week a versatile Rus- 
sian Grand Duchess and a veteran pho- 
tographer displayed their camera wares 
to the public. 

Grand Duchess Marie, exhibiting at 
the Studio School of Art Photography, 
chose beer bottles, slender hands, and 
nudes as subjects. Arnold Genthe, 65- 
year-old photographer of world re- 
nown, showed his pictures of classic 
Grecian scenes at Avery Hall, Colum- 
bia University. 

Both artists bring out the high pic- 
torial possibilities of the camera. Dr. 
Genthe’s subjects are caught in roman- 
tic and dynamic moods. The Grand 
Duchess’s work shows the results of 
her study of composition and arrange- 
ment of details. 

The veteran Dr. Genthe started his 
career by studying archaeology and 
philology abroad. Not until he came 
to America in 1895 did he take up 
photography as a hobby. The hobby 
became a business. It used to be said 
that no celebrity—dramatic, political, 
or social—felt quite established until 
he had been pictured by Genthe. 

The versatility of the Grand Duchess 
has proved almost unlimited. When she 
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married Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, she 
surprised her royal companions by 
taking up commercial art. During her 
stay in Paris as an emigre, she worked 
at embroidery. Since then, she has 
written books, painted, and advised 
gay ladies on the matter of diaphanous 
undies in a fashionable New York shop. 
At present she is finishing a volume 
called “Family Portraits.” 


SCULPTOGRAPHY: Camera Is 
Sculptor in Japanese Device 


In his room in the old Prince George 
Hotel in New York last week Sometaro 
Sheba, “the Hearst of Hawaii” and for- 
mer publisher of the English-speaking 
Japan Times, dipped his brush in a pot 
of ink, and in beautiful ideograph char- 
acters, wrote: 


My mountain home 

Daily I listen to the wind 

That breaks on pine branches 

Lonesome am I 

When no wind beats 

Against the pine tree. 

Finishing his poem he pinned it on 
the wall, then went out to do the thing 
he had traveled 7,000 miles to do. He 
wanted to sell the “sculptograph” to 
some American company. 

An amazingly intricate apparatus 
which he brought with him from Ja- 
pan, the sculptograph is a machine for 
making mechanically-perfect, three- 
dimensional reproductions of anything. 
So far Mr. Sheba has made busts of 
Colonel Lindbergh, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Roy Howard, Robert Scripps, and half 
a dozen other persons. 

Requiring no tedious series of sit- 
tings, the machine disposes of the 
model in exactly four seconds. Sitting 
in a_ revolving, leather-upholstered 
chair, the subject must hold dead still, 
while the chair makes one complete 
revolution. During this period a cam- 
era makes 456 profile shots of his head, 
catching it from every possible angle. 

Once the intricate set of profiles are 
developed they are pasted on tin or 
zinc and a jig saw rips out the sil- 
houette. These are then grouped to- 
gether like 456 streamers around a May 
Pole; crevices are filled with some plas- 
tic material, and a mold is made. Any 
metal may be used for casting the bust. 


The whole process, mechanical enough 
to be accomplished by unskilled hands, 
takes only three days. The cost is low, 
and reproductions are just as perfect 
as any sitter cares to have them. But 
should a sensitive woman want her 
wrinkles removed, for posterity’s sake, 
this may be accomplished with a little 
plastic filler before the cast is made. 


The inventor is a 43-year-old Japa- 
nese, Isao Marioka, who has worked on 
his machine for fifteen years. Financed 
by 100,000 yen from the rich Tokyo 
toilet accessories dealer, Shinzo Fuku- 
hara, he finally accomplished his ob- 
ject. Too shy and retiring to be a 
good salesman, the former philosophy 
student turned disposition of his in- 
vention over to the aggressive pub- 
lisher. 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


BirTHDAY: Pope Pius XI, 77, May 
31. He said a mass of thanksgiving 
and went about his usual duties. 

ENGAGED: John Jacob Astor, whose 
engagement to Eileen Gillespie was 
broken two weeks before the date set 
for their wedding, and Ellen Tuck 
French, who was to have been one of 
Miss Gillespie’s bridesmaids. He is 
the son of John Jacob Astor, drowned 
on the Titanic. She is the daughter of 
Mrs. Livingston French of New York 
and Francis Ormond French of Ded- 
ham, Mass., only taxi-driver who ever 
belonged to the Harvard Club. 

MARRIED: Helena Woolworth Mc- 
Cann, granddaughter of the 5-and-10 
founder, and Winston Frederic Church- 
ill Guest, international polo player, at 
the McCann estate near Oyster Bay, 
Long Island. 


® Philip M. Plant, former husband of 
Constance Bennett, movie actress and 
Mrs. Edna Dunham. The marriage, 
performed Apr. 11 by a woman court 
clerk in Clearwater, Fla., was an- 
nounced last week. 

PROMOTED: By act of Congress, Capt. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, retired, to 
the rank of Rear Admiral with retired 
pay of $4,500 a year. The House rose 
in standing ovation when he entered 
the galleries shortly after the bill was 
passed last Saturday, 36 years to a 
day since he bottled up Santiago Har- 
bor by sinking the Merrimac. His 
promotion was the first public recog- 
nition since he returned from the 
Spanish-American War to be kissed by 
hundreds of admiring ladies. In re- 
cent years he has led the fight against 
narcotic traffic. 

RETURNED: John D. Rockefeller Sr., 
from his Winter home at Ormond 
Beach, Fla., to his estate in Lakewood, 
N. J., from which he will probably go 
to his home at Pocantico Hills, N. Y., 
about July 1. Still suffering from grip 
when he went to Florida three months 
ago, he was put aboard the train in a 
wheelchair. Last week he was well 
enough to need little assistance. 

RETIRED: Charles Lee, 60-year-old 
Negro who was Theodore Roosevelt’s 
handy man. He served in the Spanish- 
American War under Capt. Fitzhugh 
Lee, who procured the job with the 
former President for him in 1902. He 
will continue to live on the Roosevelt 
estate in Oyster Bay. 





ASSIGNED: Col. Luke Lea Sr., former 
United States Senator now serving 
time in a North Carolina prison, to a 
job. He checks materials as they ar- 
rive for fireproofing and remodeling the 
prison. 


RECONCILED: Barbara Hutton, Wool- 
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The Mdivanis: Her Father Found Only 
a “Million-Dollar Stomach Ache” 
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Florida, 


Able to Walk Briskly 


Wide Some 
Governor Rolph, Who Extolled Cali- 
fornia as a Lesson to the Nation 





worth granddaughter, and her recent- 
ly acquired husband, Prince Alexis 
Mdivani of the “Marrying Mdivanis.” 
Her retirement to a London nursing 
home and her parents’ hurried trip to 
London gave rise to rumors that the 
couple were about to separate. 

Her father, Franklyn L. Hutton, pro- 
nounced the Prince “a square-shooter;”’ 
the Princess joined her husband and 
family at the Dorchester Hotel; Lon- 
don papers explained she had gone on 
a “slimming diet,” and decided the 
trouble was just a “million-dollar 
stomach ache.” 


Diep: James Rolph Jr., 64, Governor 
of California, of a heart ailment, at 
Linforth Ranch near San Jose. Claim- 
ing to be a descendant of Capt. John 
Rolfe who married Pocahontas, he kept 
a cigar store Indian around to remind 
him of his ancestry. His parents had 
come to California in a covered wagon. 
He had been born “south of the slot’ 
—the other side of the tracks—in San 
Francisco, and continued to live there 
long after the shipping business he 
founded made him prosperous. 

A hero for his labors after the San 
Francisco fire, he served as Mayor of 
his home city for twenty years. In 
1930 he was elected Governor of the 
State. Wise-cracking, theatrical in 
manner and dress (he clung to high- 
heeled boots until last year). Sunny 
Jim was a nation-wide figure long be- 
fore he was asked to free Tom Mooney 
or extolled California’s lesson of lynch- 
ing kidnapers. 

Lieut. Gov. Frank Finley Merriam 
succeeds him in office. 


® Lew Cody, film actor... Dr. Julian 
Alvin Carroll Chandler, since 1919 
president of William and Mary Col- 
lege ... John Edward Healy, editor of 
The Irish Times of Dublin since 1907 
... George Franklin Brumm, Pennsy]l- 
vania Congressman since 1922 —_ 
John T. Boefeuillet, founder of The 
Macon News and for nineteen years 
clerk of the Georgia Senate ... Ad- 
miral Charles Frederick Hughes, re- 
tired, in 1927 chief of naval operations 
. . . Colonel Cortland Starnes, from 
1923 until 1931 Chief Commissioner of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
... Rev. Charles L. O. O’Donnell, C. S. 
C., President of Notre Dame since 
1928 . . . Jackson Barnett, “world’s 
richest Indian” . . . Count of Caserta, 
exiled “King of Jerusalem” ... Harry 
L. Sexton, Customs Collector at: San 
Antonio and Vice President Garner’s 
former secretary. 

Sick List: Emperor Kang Teh of 
Manchukuo (typhoid fever): illness re- 
ported and denied. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Re- 
covery Administrator (minor ail- 
ments): found fit. 

William Hope (Coin) Harvey, free 
silver advocate (broken hip): improv- 
ing. 

Senator David A. Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania (bronchial pneumonia): recov- 
ering. 

Earl of Bessborough, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada (chill): canceled 
engagements. 
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WANDERING JEW: Reich Can- 


not Extradite Harvard Lecturer 


During Germany’s post-war inflation 
era there drifted to Berlin an Isaak 
Lewin, native of Kiev, Russia, and citi- 
zen of Nicaragua. His quickly acquired 
reputation as a great spender increased 
in July, 1925, when he bought the old 
and respectable banking house of G. 
Lowenberg & Co. 


Three years later forged bills of ex- 
change bobbed up in the markets of 
Germany, France, and Holland. After 
some months they were traced to G. 
Lowenberg’s quiet offices on Unter den 
Linden. Isaak Lewin and his partner 
were arrested, freed on bail, and per- 
mitted to go to Paris. There they dis- 
appeared. 

Police got busy and found them—in 
Rio de Janeiro. But extradition papers 
failed to arrive in time; so Brazil dis- 
posed of. the pair by deporting them 
as undesirable aliens to Paraguay. 
Again the men disappeared. 


In January, 1933, Baron Kurt von 
Tippelskirch, then German: Consul at 
Boston, received from his government a 
warrant and a photograph. The war- 
rant asked the arrest of Dr. Joao Fed- 
erico Normano, associate director of the 
Harvard College Bureau of Economic 
Research in Latin America and lecturer 
on economics. The photograph was of 
Isaak Lewin. 


Dr. Normano was arrested in Cam- 
bridge, identified as Lewin, and the 
United States ordered his extradition 
to Germany for a $750,000 fraud trial. 
Too soon the German Government 
sighed in relief. 


For last week, after a year’s court 
fight in America, Dr. Normano was 
freed. Brushing aside the contention 
that, as a Jew, he could not get a fair 
trial in Germany, the United States 
District Court in Boston nevertheless 
decided he could no longer be legally 
extradited: the American Secretary of 
State had failed to send him to Ger- 
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Representative Shoemaker (Center) on the Occasion of One of His Numerous Arrests, in Minneapolis 


many within the required 60 days after 
his extradition was ordered. 

Though the government refused to 
comment on the case, it was discovered 
that its failure to act was not alto- 
gether its fault. The German Ambas- 
sador had been asked to find out wheth- 
er the Reich would withdraw its extra- 
dition request. Germany’s refusal to do 
so did not arrive until almost three 
weeks after the 60-day limit expired. 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Only Convict 


Congressman Again Convicted 


Traffic Judge W. C. Larson of Min- 
neapolis last week sentenced Repre- 
sentative Francis H. Shoemaker to 
pay $75 fine or serve 30 days in jail. 
The only ex-convict member of Con- 
gress (he went to Leavenworth for ad- 
dressing a banker as “Robber of 
Widows and Orphans’’) had a date in 
a Washington court to answer charges 
of assaulting a taxi driver. Instead he 
went to Minnesota to campaign for the 
Senatorial nomination. 

There he twice bumped into another 
car, and departed without pausing to 
count the damage. The bumped car’s 
driver may easily have recognized Mr. 
Shoemaker’s license—it’s the number 
he wore in Leavenworth prison. At 
any rate he followed the Congressman 
and had him arrested. The fine fol- 
lowed. ~ 


DecipED: By the United States Su- 
preme Court, that the Economy Act 
of 1933 did not deprive war-risk in- 
surance beneficiaries of right to sue 
the government for insurance payments. 
These had been suspended by the act. 

Just before the court. adjourned 
Monday for Summer recess,. Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis delievered its unan- 
imous opinion that suspension was 
illegal. Pensions, he said, were grat- 
uities to veterans; insurance, a con- 
tract. “The two classes of benevolences 
were associated in the minds of the 
legislators,” who naturally treated 
both the same. Congress could legally 
do what it liked about pensions, but 
“was without power to reduce expend- 
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itures. -by abrogating contractual ob- 
ligations.”’ 

That, declared the court, “would not 
be the practice of economy, but an act 
of repudiation.” 


Rerusep: To Peter J. Wagner by a 
jury in Brooklyn, N. Y., Supreme Court, 
a judgment of $25,000 against George 
R. Hardie, former dean of Long Island 
University. 

Mr. Wagner entered college to pre- 
pare for medical school, found after 
two years that even if he completed 
his course he wouldn’t get in, left, and 
sought damage for two “wasted” 
years. Mr. Hardie explained that Mr. 
Wagner was told he would have to 
make up some high school credits, 
never did, and quit college without 
permission. The jury decided that if 
the two years were wasted, it was just 
too bad. f 


DENIED: By the Federal Circuit Court 
ot Appeals in New Orleans, a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus for Al Ca- 
pone, Chicago beer baron. 

Convicted and sent to Atlanta peni- 
tentiary in 1932 for failing to pay 
taxes on an income of $670,021 in 
1925, 1926, and 1927, he claimed that 
the three-year statute of limitations 
expired in 1930. The government, Scar- 
face Al said, could have sued him legal- 
ly after that only by proving that it 
couldn’t find him within the jurisdic- 
tion where the crime was committed. 
It never, he claimed, offered that proof. 
But, said the court, Capone “studious- 
ly avoids” saying he was around wait- 
ing to be sued before 1930. 


ConvicTeD: By a Federal jury in Los 
Angeles, three men and two women of 
using the mails in an attempt to extort 
ransom for the return of William F. 
Gettle. 

The husky Hollywood oilman was the 
principal witness against his kidnapers. 
The men had been brought to trial from 
San Quentin prison where they were 
imprisoned for life after pleading guilty 
to violation of California’s stringent 
anti-kidnaping laws. Conviction on the 
Federal charge as well makes them 
forever ineligible for parole. 
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STOCK EXCHAN GE: Room Is Found for 


Security Marts Under Government’s Protective Wing 


President Roosevelt this week was in 
a position to write his name and carry 
out another Democratic platform 
promise. The House and Senate, after 
compromising disagreements, sent him 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

The measure was a startling example 
of Roosevelt New Deal “discretionary 
power” legislation. Through 34 sec- 
tions ran such phrases as “the commis- 
sion may prescribe,” “in the judgment 
of the commission,” the commission 
may do whatever may be “necessary 
or appropriate.” The all-powerful 
commission, brokers felt, could make 
the law beneficial or onerous. 

Once the bill was passed brokers— 
they fought against it tooth and nail— 
fell into line. “It contains practically 
nothing that our rules and honest con- 
duct wouldn’t impose on our members,” 
said a governor of the New York Curb 
Exchange. President Richard Whit- 
ney said his New York Stock Exchange 
would “do everything in its power to 
cooperate.” The “Big Board,’ he said, 
had always tried ‘“‘to protect investors 
and prevent unfair practices.’"» Some 
of the bill’s provisions he thought 
might prove impractical, but he was 
not despairing. 


In WASHINGTON: Ferdinand Pecora, 
whose revelations last Summer, when 
he was investigating counsel for the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, led to the present bill, rubbed 
his hands with glee. The bill, he said, 
would spell “the end of the manipula- 
tor, juggler, and pool operator... 
within a year of its initiation, stock 
exchanges and their members will give 
it their blessing just as banks be- 
stowed their blessing upon the Federal 
Reserve Act, which they originally op- 
posed.” 


Commission: Senator Carter Glass 
and his colleagues prevailed over the 
House in setting up a special Security 
and Exchange Commission to enforce 
the bill. The House wanted to let the 
Federal Trade Commission do the reg- 
ulating. In the compromise, SEC was 
created to take charge, and was also 
given powers and functions exercised 
by the FTC under the Securities Act 
of last year. 

The ‘new SEC will be composed of 
five $10,000-a-year men appointed by 
the President with Senate approval. 
Only three may be of the same politi- 
cal party. 

The House won over the Senate on 
the question of margin requirements 
which were placed under the Federal 
Reserve Board’s control. The Senate 
was against set standards for margin. 

As passed, the bill stipulated that 
credit advanced on securities shall not 
be (1). more than 55 per cent of its 
market value—a 45 per cent margin— 
or .(2) 100 per cent of the security’s 


lowest price during the three preced- 
ing years, but in no event more than 
75 per cent of the current market price. 
These provisions the Federal Reserve 
Board can alter according to business 
conditions. Existing margin accounts 
will not be affected until July 1, 1937. 

The 45 per cent standard margin 
compares with the New York Stock 
Exchange’s limits of 23 and 33 1/3 per 
cent margins for large and small ac- 
counts respectively. 


BOOKKEEPING: All security exchanges 
must register, but the commission may 
exempt exchanges where trading is 
limited. Those registered must pay a 
yearly fee, and throw their books and 
correspondence open for inspection by 
the commission, which can expel mem- 
bers and officers, and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, suspend trading. 

Almost every activity of brokers and 
dealers is subject to commission con- 
trol. Such things as security price 
manipulation and misleading state- 
ments are forbidden. Stop-loss or- 
ders, pegging, short-sales, floor trad- 
ing by members for their own or dis- 
cretionary accounts, odd-lot dealers, 
specialists, options—all are subject to 
rules the commission may set up. 

Securities both listed and unlisted, 
must be registered—government, State, 
and municipal securities are exempted. 
Registration applications must include 
financial statements, officers’ salaries, 
profit-sharing schemes, etc. The com- 
mission may dictate accounting meth- 
ods and demand any information it 
wants. 

All officers and directors and any 
person owning more than 10 per cent 
of any registered corporate stock must 
make monthly reports of their hold- 
ings. If they make a profit within six 
months on the sale or purchase of these 
stocks, the company may bring suit to 
capture the profit. This is to prevent 
unfair use of “inside” information. 

Any person that willfully disobeys 
the bill’s multitudinous provisions, is 
liable to a fine up to $10,000, “except 
that when such person is an exchange, 
a fine not exceeding $500,000 may be 
imposed.” 


Errects: Experts pointed out that ef- 
fects of the bill would depend on com- 
position of the commission and the 
rules it laid down. 

Corporations, they said, would suffer 
if they had to meet unreasonable de- 
mands for frequent and voluminous 
financial statements. Overstrict regu- 
lation of exchanges might dry up trad- 
ing and hinder the free quotations for 
securities. 

But they believed investors would 
benefit from some of the restrictions 
applied to corporations, officials, brok- 
ers, and exchanges: Shoe string traders 
might lose their money less quickly 
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CHEVROLET 





Announces Substantial 


PRICE 
REDUCTIONS 


On All Models of Chevrolet 


Passenger Cars and Trucks 


Reductions As Much As 
$50.00 on Some Models 


Pcreveowrry reduced prices reflect in dramatic 
fashion the record-breaking demand 


that, month after month, is keeping Chevrolet first 





in sales. In offering these exceptional values at 
these new, lower prices, Chevrolet hopes to main- 
tain, during the balance of the year, the high level 
of employment so necessary to the general program 


of recovery. 


Make it a point to look over these cars. Be prac- 
tical—compare Chevrolet’s modern features and 
these new low prices with those of any other low- 
priced car. Then you will know even more surely 
than before why we say with confidence, “Drive the 
Chevrolet only 5 miles and you’ll never be satisfied 
with any other low-priced car.” 

Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

















NEW REDUCED PRICES 


STANDARD MODELS: 
New Reduced Amount of 





List Prices Reduction 
Sport Roadster $465 $25 
Coach 495 25 
Coupe 485 25 

MASTER MODELS: 
Sport Roadster $540 $35 
Coach 580 35 
Town Sedan 615 30 
Sedan 640 35 
Coupe 560 35 
Sport Coupe 600 35 
Sedan Delivery 600 45 
COMMERCIAL CARS: 

Commercial Chassis $355 $30 
Utility Long Chassis 515 50 
Dual Long Chassis 535 50 
Utility Chassis and Cab 575 50 
Dual Chassis and Cab 595 50 
Utility Long Chassis & Cab 605 50 
Dual Long Chassis and Cab 625 50 
Commercial Panel 575 35°: | 
Special Commercial Panel 595 35° | 
Utility Panel 750 50 
Dual Cab and Stake Body 680 50 
Dual Long Cab & Stake Body 740 50 
Above are list prices of Passenger Cars at Flint, Michigan. With 
bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price of Standard Models 
is $18.00 additional; Master Models $20.00 additional. List price 
of Commercial Cars quoted are F. O. B. Flint, Michigan. Special 
equipment extra. Prices subject to change without notice. Com- 
pare Chevrolet’s low-delivered prices and easy G, M; A. C. terms. 
A General Motors value. 

















CHEVROLET LEADS IN VALUE BY A WIDER MARGIN THAN EVER 
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OF 
LUXUREOUS 
LEVEING 








@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 


trusive service are famous 
the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 
crat of hotels . . . Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 


THEO KROELL, GENERAL MANAGER 


= 


AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE e Sist to S2nd STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 





under the generally higher margin re- 
quirements. 


Lanpis: The man whom Washington 
confidently expects to head the power- 
ful new commission is James M. 
(Chink) Landis, present member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

He was a star student at Princeton 
University and Harvard Law School 
before he went to serve as secretary to 
the liberal and distinguished Justice 
Brandeis of the Supreme Court. Only 
34 years old, he left a full professor- 
ship at Harvard to play a large part in 
drawing up the two bugaboos of Wall 
Street: The Security and Stock Ex- 
change Bills. 

Although a member of the Brain 
Trust or “Book Boys,” Mr. Landis dif- 
fers from the Tugwell-Moley type. He 
is addicted to neither public speaking 
nor writing. 


FRAUDS: Americans Still Paying 
Millions to Confidence Men 


“Before you invest — investigate.” 
This is the motto of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus which business men 
maintain in more than 50 American 
cities to fight fraud. 

Last week the Better Business Bu- 
reau of New. York City issued its 
twelfth annual report. H. J. Kenner, 
the bureau’s general manager revealed 
that swindlers have thrived despite the 
Federal Securities Act. 

Gullible Americans lose millions of 
dollars annually in frauds, supporting 
thousands of thieves, racketeers, and 
sharpers. 


SELt AND SwitcuH: This is the most 
popular stock-selling scheme today. 
First the prospect is sold shares of a 
well-known company listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. That is to gain 
his confidence. Later he is told he can 
make larger profits by switching to 
another issue—stock the promoters 
really want to sell. It has an impres- 
sive name but is practically worthless. 

As soon as the “sucker” agrees to 
buy, a messenger is sent to his office to 
deliver the shares and obtain his check. 
When police get too close on their trail, 
the sell-and-switch operators close up 
business, reopening later at a different 
address and under a new name. 


“Purr Sneets:” A trade paper re- 
ports one morning that Richard Roe 
has been promoted to sales manager 
of his firm. That afternoon his tele- 
phone rings. “Congratulations, Mr. 
Roe!” says a hearty voice. “This is 
Mr. Doe of the John Doe Business Re- 
view. We’re running an article about 
you in our next issue, and I want to 
read it to you for your approval.” 

After reading a few flattering para- 
graphs, Mr. Doe remarks casually: 
“Wouldn’t you like to order 100 copies 
for your friends and business asso- 
ciates? They’re only 35 cents apiece.” 

He describes his publication as a 
weekly, with a large news-stand cir- 
culation. Actually it is issued only 





when enough copies are sold. The only 


persons who buy it are those whom it 


their victims, “puff 
sheets” adopt names similar to those 
of reputable magazines. One of them 
printed a laudatory article about a pro- 
motion in which a large financial house 
was interested and sold the firm 30,000 
copies for $10,000. 


COLLECTION RACKET: Merchants and 
business firms in every big city fall 
prey to this fraud. Pretending to oper- 
ate collection agencies, swindlers ob- 
tain from their prospective victims a 
list of their bad debts. Then they say 
they have located a debtor with sub- 
stantial assets, but a law suit is 
necessary to force him to pay. For this 
purpose they collect “court costs” from 
the creditor without really bringing 
suit. 

Sometimes the racketeers charge an 
advance fee for collecting bad debts. 
If they succeed in collecting one, they 
keep the money. When clients’ protests 
become too menacing, they close up 
business and move to another town. 


WAR DEBTS: President’s Note to 
Congress Says “Nothing New” 


President Roosevelt finally got around 
to sending his war-debt message to 
Congress last week, fifteen days before 
instalments of $175,000,000 become due 
(June 15). 

Congressmen of both parties received 
it with delight. It upheld their de- 
clared position against debt reduction 
by stating that the American people 
are “in a just position to ask that sub- 
stantial sacrifices be made to meet 
these debts.” It excused legislators 
from debating the issue in _ torrid 
Washington by suggesting that “no 
legislation at this session of Congress 
is either necessary or advisable.” 

Though the President has no specific 
cure for the debt muddle, he said “the 
American people would not be disposed 
to place an impossible burden upon 
their debtors.” He stated frankly that 
the problem of repayment “has grave- 
ly complicated our trade and financial 
relationships with the borrowing na- 
tions for many years.” 

He reviewed debt history and reaf- 
firmed what has become the traditional 
American position: war debts and rep- 
arations have no connection. Debtors 
individually, but not collectively, are 
always at liberty to discuss means and 
methods of payment. The final power 
of adjustment lies with Congress. 

The President avoided mentioning 
the Johnson Act, which forbids lending 
to nations in default. Nor did he say 
whether nations paying tokens June 
15 would incur this stigma. Paren- 
thetically he took what was considered a 
slap at the heavy-armament programs 
of European nations. 

The American people, he said, are 
certain to be swayed by the use debtor 
countries make of their resources— 
whether for “reasonable” payment on 
debt or for “unproductive” nationalistic 


purposes. 
In addition to his review of debt 
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Hose are two summer roundtrip tickets to 
California. Both cost the same. One takes you 
to Los Angeles and back on the same route. The 
other takes you to Los Angeles on our Golden 
State Limited, then up the coast to San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Northwest and back across 
the continent on a northern United States or 
Canadian line. The first ticket shows you one 
narrow strip of the West. The second shows you 
the whole Pacific Coast and an entirely different 
part of the West each way. Both tickets cost 
the same (from most points). Which one would 
you buy? 

















This little map shows the routes of our four 
leading trains. As you can readily see, they 
approach California through four entirely dif- 
ferent parts of the West. By coming to Cali- 
fornia on one of these trains and returning on 
another, you make a roundtrip that is really 
round. Yet the rail fare is not one cent more, 
from most eastern cities, than fora ticket straight 
there and back. ; 
These four trains — Sunset Limited, Overland 
Limited, Cascade and Golden State Limited—will 
carry air-conditioned cars this summer! Club cars, 
dining cars, room cars, lounge cars and observa- 
tion cars will keep you always cool and comfortable. 


TIME? MONEY? 


Even if your vacation time is limited to two 
weeks, you can spend a good part of it in Cali- 
fornia. From Chicago, for example, you can 
make the trip to California and back on our 
Golden State Limited or Overland Limited and 
have eleven days of your two weeks actually in 
California. 


Summer roundtrip fares to California, lower than 
last year, arein effect from now until October 15, 
with a return limit of October 31. The roundtrip 
fare from Chicago is only $86, from New Orleans 
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$85.15, with similar rates from all cities in the 
United States. There are even lower fares for 
travel in coaches and reclining chair cars ($57.35 
roundtrip from Chicago) and in tourist sleeping 
cars ($68.80 roundtrip from Chicago, plus $8.50 
for a tourist lower berth each way). Pullman 
charges have been cut from every city in the 
United States to California. (A standard lower 
berth from Chicago costs only $15.75, compared 
with $23.63 last year.) 


Our dining cars serve the finest food the West 
produces (and that’s no idle boast) at very rea- 
sonable prices. Complete luncheons and dinners 
range from 80 cents to $1.25. Club breakfasts 
begin at 50 cents. 


WE KNOW THE WEsT 


Though we have more miles of track than any 
other railroad in the country, every mile of it 
is west of the Mississippi. We are a western 
railroad. Our men know the West and can be of 
great assistance in helping you to know it, too. 
Some of the western sights you'll want to see 
are close to our tracks. Others are side trips off 
the main line. Here are a few of the West’s 
“best sellers” reached by Southern Pacific— 


GREAT SALT LAKE 


This is decidedly not a 
side trip. In fact it is right 
under the tracks of our =~ > 
Overland Limited. If you 
go to or from California 
on this train, you cross 
Great Salt Lake on the famous Lucin Causeway, 
one of the world’s most daring feats in-railroad 
construction. For thirty miles you enjoy the 
unique experience of “going to sea” on a train. 
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CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


“They are the world’s 
first wonder, ahead of the 
other seven,” wrote Ar- 
thur Brisbane. “Fathom- 
less pools, clear as glass, . 
terraced bowls of onyx 
marble filled with crystal water, totem poles 
delicately etched, rippling curtains of tinted silk 
frozen into everlasting beauty, rushing multi- 
colored flames shooting upward to mingle with 
a forest of glittering ice blades that slant down 
from the vaulted roof.”” The Caverns are a one 
day side trip from El Paso on the routes of our 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC 












Which ticket to 


CALIFORNIA 
would you buys 


Sunset Limited and Golden State Limited. 
CRATER LAKE 


The explorer who stum- 
bled suddenly upon this 
lake was stricken speech- 
less. You will be, too, for ~ 
nowordscandescribethe jpeg a.” 
blue of Crater Lake. It’s ~ ‘ohana 
like a giant pot of bluing. Crater Lake is a 
short side trip by motor coach from Klamath 
Falls, on our Cascade line, or Medford, on our 
Siskiyou line. 


THE BIG TREES 


Their immense size is not 
what you'll remember 
longest about the Big 
Trees. You'll remember 
the moment when you 
first stood in their shad- 
ows and hesitated to speak above a whisper. 
It’s like being in a cathedral, in the presence of 
the oldest, largest living things on earth. You 
can see giant Redwoods on the Redwood Em- 
pire Tour, which any railroad agent will include 
in your roundtrip ticket to California. 


AGUA CALIENTE 


En route to San Diego, 
our line dips south 
through the spectacular 
Carriso Gorge to Agua 
Caliente in Old Mexico. 
Famed for its casino and 
race track, Agua Caliente is one of the West’s 
most popular resorts. Here you can nearly al- 
ways see Hollywood moving picture stars at 
play. Agua Caliente is on our Sunset and Golden 
State Routes. Through Pullman service on the 
Golden State Limited from Chicago. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


O. P. Bartiert, Dept. F-6, 310 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Send me information on a trip 











to 
I plan to leave about—_____and will have_— 
days for my trip. There will be persons in 
my party. Send me literature on— 

Lj] PACIFIC COAST [(] MEXICO 
Name 
Address. City 
] I would like tocheck my automobile to California. 
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Oldest in the United States 
+ + « Only Apple Brandy 
distillery licensed during 
Prohibition . . . First to 
distill Apple Brandy .. . 
Therefore first and old. 
est on the market after 
Repeal. 





$1 BRINGS $3001 
rIFE PROTECTION 


Without Medical Examination 
AGES 1 to 75 YEARS 
American Life, one of the 
largest associations of its kind 
in America, offers exclusively 
this Special Copyrighted Life 
Certificate to anyone between 
1 and 75 years. Pays up to 
$3,000 for Death From Any 
Cause. American Life has MIL- 
LIONS in force to GUARAN- 

TEE YOUR PROTECTION. 
10 DAY 


inspection FREE - Send No Money 


No obligation whatever! Just send your name, age 
and name of beneficiary. An American Life Cer- 
tificate fully made out in your name will be sent 
for your FREE 10-Day Inspection. NO AGENT 
WILL CALL. Read it carefully. If satisfied only 
$1 will put your protection in force for at least 50 
days; as low as 2c per day thereafter. This offer 
limited. Write today. 

AMERICAN LIFE ASS’N, Dept. F-7, Hollywood, Calif. 


Dandruff 
is Natures 
Warning / 


Take heed now—dont 
wait until too late — 


Why wait until the daily warning 
which Nature has provided—Dand- 
ruff—turns into baldness? Too many 
men believe Dandruff to be “only 
temporary”’...that it will disappear 
of its own volition. Start using the 
new, Improved GLO-CO LIQUID 
HAIR DRESSING tomorrow and rid 
yourself of this insidious and un- 
sightly condition—just as have mil- 
lions of other men. 


NOW — Analyze 
your own hair! 


Send at once for new Self-Analysis 
Chart and Dermatological Data, and 
analyze your own hair, find what’s 


ou! Pro pt Chee 
Saved My Home’’ 























wrong, and correct it. Very in- 
gy a all types of 
» hair. FREE—send for it today. 





-Co 


» HAIR HEALTH 

wn nnnnAZALt ORUGGISTS 

The Glo-Co Com i t. 21 

325 W. 11th mat lg Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 






Name 
Street & No.. 
City. State 








G/o-Cos 12% Successful Seasor~ THERE'S A REASON ! 








history, the President sketched Treas- 
ury bookkeeping since the Hoover 
moratorium. Great Britain has con- 
tributed $113,050,000 of the _ total 
amount paid. Finland is the only na- 
tion to have: paid instalments in full. 
Owed Paid 
Dec. 15, 1932 $125,000,000 $98,750,000 





June 15, 1933 144,000,000 11,374,000 
Dec. 15, 1933 153,000,000 9,000,000 
Total $422,000,000 $119,124,000 


The message was coolly received in 
Europe. “After Roosevelt’s message,’ 
said the Paris-Midi, typifying French 
opinion, “‘the situation can be summed 
up in the words ‘nothing new.’ America 
stands pat. So does Europe.” 

Great Britain dispatched a note to 
the State Department which revived 
old contentions of the impossibility of 
paying in goods and serious conse- 
quences of paying in money. To pay in 
full, it said, would mean that Britain 
would have to. demand that its war 
debtors also pay up. 

Claiming that the Hoover morator- 
ium of 1931 made a resumption of such 
payments impossible, it said that “‘such 
procedure would throw a bombshell in- 
to the European area which would 
have financial and economic repercus- 
sions all over five continents and would 
postpone indefinitely the chances of 
world recovery.” 

The note stated that, while Britain 
was willing to make a token payment 
on its instalment of $85,000,000 due 
June 15 to avoid the onus of default, 
recent legislation in this country—the 
Johnson Act—made this impossible. It 
said that Britain had no intention of 
repudiating its obligations and was 
prepared to discuss an ultimate settle- 
ment of its war debts when such a 
conference “would be likely to produce 
results of value.” 

& 


BANKING: Big Private Companies 
Begin “Divorce” Proceedings 


Wall Street gossips went on a Roman 
holiday last week. “J. P. Morgan & 
Co. are going out of the securities 
business! Brown Brothers, Harriman 
& Co. are about to split into two firms! 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. are quitting 
the deposit banking business!” 

These reports preceded the birthday 
of the Banking Act of 1933, which will 
be a year old June 16. By that date 
commercial banks must divorce their 
securities affiliates; private bankers do- 
ing both an underwriting and a deposit 
business must drop one or the other. 


J. P. Morcan & Co: An unconfirmed 
Associated Press report stated that 
America’s most famous private bank- 
ing house, which has sold more than 
$6,000,000,000 of securities since the 
war, would abandon this phase of its 
activities to concentrate on deposit 
banking. Restricted by the Securities 
Act, its securities business has been 
quiet during the past year, while it 
counts among its depositors some of 
the nation’s wealthiest individuals and 
largest corporations. 

Browy Brotuers, HARRIMAN & Co.: 
Gossips predicted that this ancient 


house, which traces its ancestry back 
to 1800, would split into two firms, one 
a State bank to continue its deposit 
functions? the other a securities house. 
The securities house was expected to 
be joined by officers of the National 
City Bank’s investment affiliate, the 
City Company of New York, which is 
discontinuing operations under the 
Banking Act. 


Orners: J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
one of America’s largest private bank- 
ing firms, founded during the Civil 
War, notified customers that it was 
winding up its deposit business. After 
next week it will function as brokers 
and investment bankers exclusively. 

Other famous Wall Street houses, in- 
cluding Kidder, Peabody & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers, and Spencer Trask & 
Co., were expected to do likewise. 


GERMAN BONDS: Six Months 
Added to Debt Moratorium 


Wry faces were the rule last week 
among some 250,000 American holders 
of German State, city, and corporate 
bonds. British, French, Swedish, Dutch, 
and Swiss bondholders were also dis- 
pleased. The six-nation month-long 
Berlin debt conference with high-hand- 
ed Dr. Hjalmar Schacht ended in doubt 
and pessimism. 

“After July 1, Germany will be un- 
able to pay its debts any longer at 
all,” prophesied the Berliner Tageblatt 
cheerfully: 

The conference was called to seek a 
final answer to Germany’s external 
debt problem, which comes of her in- 
ability to get foreign exchange to meet 
foreign interest payments in full. The 
answer was not found. An official 
statement said that “owing to the un- 
certainties of the situation no machin- 
ery can presently be devised suitable 
for application over a long’ period. 


ALTERNATIVES: Under a new tempo- 
rary German offer for the year begin- 
ning July 1, holders of Germany’s long 
and medium-term bonds can toss a 
coin about what to do with their in- 
terest coupons. Those who want cash 
may turn them in for 40 per cent of 
their face value after holding them six 
months beyond their due date. The 
Reichsbank reserves the right to drop 
this offer on 30 days’ notice if it is 
short of foreign exchange. 

Or, holders may exchange their cou- 
pons for an equal face value of 3 per 
cent bonds, fully guaranteed by the 
German Government and not subject to 
transfer restrictions. The new bonds 
will be issued in the currency of the 
original bond, mature in 1945, and carry 
a 3 per cent sinking fund. They can 
also be cashed for 40 per cent of their 
face value after six months. 

Holders who like neither of these pro- 
posals can keep their coupons and trust 
that something better will turn up in 
the future. 


The Swiss and Dutch 
They bu” 


REACTIONS: 
flatly rejected the offer. 
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more from Germany than they sell to 
her. They have collected full interest 
by a special plan based on added Ger- 
man exports. British, French, and 
Swedish delegates accepted the pro- 
posal with reservations, holding with 
the Americans for equal treatment of 
all nations. American delegates re- 
served freedom of action. 


The Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council of the United States, which had 
a delegate at the conference, said: 


“The Council is not able to approve 
the offer as fair, just, and equitable to 
the American holders. It is, however, 
the best offer which combined creditor 
groups, American and European, could 
induce Germany to make.” 


THE PROBLEM: Experts place the face 
value of German issues held here and 
affected by the new proposal at about 
$750,000,000. The figure is only a good 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Schacht, Who Handed a Sour 
Report to 250,000 Bondholders 


guess because it is hard to estimate the 
number of dollar bonds German nation- 
als have taken home. 


The Reich began its partial transfer 
moratoriums about a year ago, claim- 
ing that depleted gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves made it impossible to 
meet its interest obligations in full. 
The situation has been aggravated by 
dwindling German exports. The Reichs- 
bank reported last Saturday that the 
combined gold and foreign exchange 
coverage had fallen to a new low rec- 
ord of 3.7 per cent. 


Under the first offer, for the last six 
months of 1933, American holders could 
collect about 76 per cent in cash for 
their coupons. For the first six months 
of this year they were allotted a sim- 
ilar amount, but can’t collect because 
German scrip, in which partial pay- 
ment is made, has not been registered 
under the Securities Act of 1933. 


None of the Reich offers covers the 
Dawes and Young plan German Gov- 
ernment loans upon which interest pay- 
ments have been maintained. 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: Treasury 
Announces Huge Bond Issue 


The Federal Treasury announces 
$1,000,000,000 of bond issues as non- 
chalantly as a department store adver- 
tises a sale of dresses. 

This month it will sell $300,000,000 
of a 3 per cent 14-year bonds, callable 
in 12 years, and $500,000,000 of 2% 
per cent 5-year Treasury notes. In 
addition, $520,000,000 of bonds are of- 
fered in exchange for Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness coming due June 
15 and Treasury notes maturing Aug. 
1. This is in line with the govern- 
ment’s desire to convert its short-term 
debt into bonds of longer maturity. 

A 3 per cent Treasury bond issue in 
September, 1931, was the only other 
instance of such a low interest rate 
since the World War. 


FDIC: The end of this month the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., god- 
father to nearly 14,000 of the nation’s 
banks, will celebrate completion of a 
half-year of effort. Only about 1,300 
banks now open are not members of 
the fund. 

Chairman Leo T. Crowley is proud 
of FDIC. Although two small banks 
are in difficulties, no insured bank has 
actually failed thus far in 1934. About 
60 suspensions occurred among non- 
member institutions. 

Mr. Crowley emphasized that during 
the first five months of each year from 
1923 to 1932 an average of 374 banks 
had failed. 


Toys: “Daddy, buy me a toy.” To 
this universal longing of youngsters 
for playthings, 400 toy manufacturers 
and 45,000 workers in the United 
States owe their livelihood. 

James L. Fri, managing director of 
the Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A.., 
Inc., revealed that approximately $200,- 
000,000 (more than all the war-debt 
payments due this month) worth of 
playthings were sold in this country in 
1933. This year parents have been even 
more indulgent, and manufacturers ex- 
pect a sales increase of more than 10 
per cent. 

Despite a 70 per cent tariff, Ameri- 
can toymakers complain that Japa- | 
nese persistently undersell them. Low 
manufacturing costs and cheap labor 
abroad are the explanation. 


Detroit: A novel use for acral 
was tried in Detroit. The city spent 
$29,000 for newspaper space, billboards, 
and circulars urging delinquent tax- 
Payers to pay up. Result: overdue 
taxes were cut from $49,600,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

Special inducements were offered 
permitting property owners to pay 
back taxes in instalments, without 
usual penalties for tardiness. An out- 
side money doctor—<Albert L. Cobo, 
public finance specialist—was called in 
to heal the city’s financial ills. Its old 
bonds, in default to the extent of $78,- 
000,000, were exchanged for new. 

The patient was--pronounced cured 
when prices for Detroit City bonds rose 
in a few months from around 30 to 
more than 80. 
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PRESIDENT LINER 
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NEW REDUCED FARES 


Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 
President Liners allow you private 
yacht freedom! Leave when you choose 

. stopover as you like and continue 
your cruise when you want to. In other 
words—Go as you Please—and at 
drastically reduced fares! 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA 


. via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. There is a 
sailing every Thursday from New York, 
fortnightly from California to New 
York. First Class from $140 on Round 
the World liners; from $165 on Trans- 
Pacific liners— Tourist $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 


To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes (or the reverse). ‘omplete round- 
trips, rail and water, are now reduced 
to $230 First Class; $210 Tourist... 
hometown to hometown. 


SAWAT & ORIENT 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close when you go by President Liner, 
and special donee roundtrip fares 
from the Pacific Coast (via Hawaii and 
the Sunshine Route) are low... from 
$450 First Class; $240 Tourist ( Yoko- 


hama and return). 





Get complete information about other 
President Liner services from your own 
travel agent, or. . 


GAIA 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 
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CONTINUED 


Three centuries of distil- 
ling experience ore be- 
hind every bottle of Laird's 
Apple Jack. 
18th Century 
William Laird 
Robert Laird 
19th Century 
Samvel Laird 
Robert Laird 
20th Century 
J. T. Laird, Jr. 
J.E. & J.T. Laird il 


LAIRDS 
APPLE JACK 
Scobeyville, N. J. 




















Key Locks and 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
For All Purposes 


Dudley Lock Corporation 
235 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 


Cc ight, 198. 
by DB. L. nag 
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Clemeat Kennedy, President 
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RADIO 


SUMMER PROGRAMS: Radio 
Rush Continues Despite Heat 





This week saw much bustle among 
copy writers, announcers, comedians, 
musicians, electricians, Antarctic ex- 
plorers, and others. Two big commer- 
cial programs changed their days of 
broadcasts. They were Colgate and 
Grape-Nuts, which have heretofore 
been on the air Saturday nights. 

Saturday is the least desirable of 
radio nights, and these two important 
sponsors have been buying week-end 
air only until better hours became 
available. It seems that radio fans 
either go out on Saturdays or have 
guests in who don’t care to listen to 
radio. Sunday and Thursday, accord- 
ing to Columbia, are the best nights— 
the cook’s night off, when most listen- 
ers must stay at home. 

The Colgate program with the ever- 
lunatic Joe Cook will move to Mon- 
day. Among other things, this means 
that when the comedian comes back 
from Hollywood, where he is making 
a picture for Fox, he will be able to 
spend his week-ends at his home in 
Hopatcong, N. J. At this mad retreat, 
the chauffeur who drives guests from 
town, puts on sideburns and becomes 
the butler. 

The Grape-Nuts program will shift 
to Wednesday. As formerly, part of 
each Grape-Nuts broadcast will orig- 
inate in sultry New York and part will 
be produced by Admiral Byrd’s men 
in Little America to the accompani- 
ment of whining, 70-below-zero bliz- 
zards. Each program will include news 
flashes on how the Admiral is getting 
along in his lone cold cell 123 miles 
south of Little America. 

On their new mid-week nights spon- 
sors hope to find a large proportion of 
America’s 17,730,000 radio families sit- 
ting at home, their sales resistance 
weakened. 

This year chain managers say busi- 
ness will continue unabated through 
the Summer. In past seasons adver- 
tisers have felt that the call of the out- 
doors and the sweltering heat of muggy 
evenings made for poor returns. Now, 
say radio authorities, all is changed. 
Radios have been installed in 2,000,000 
cars so that lovers of the open road can 





SPARE TIME TRAINING THAT HELPS YOU 


SPEED UP PROSPERITY! 


Do you want to speed up geaconstty—iacure your early 
ane large participation in the 


gp Io can do it. For months, individual competition 
will - tremendous. Employers—up against new prob- 


lems, 


pick an 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


w jobs, promotions and 
increases—get fullest benefits from business pick- 


hting for survival and profits—will be able to 
~ choose. Naturally they will prefer trained men 


trains you in in your spare time, and works with you all 
throug Send 


your career. the coupon NOW. 


Dept. 694-R, CHICAGO 


Please tell me—without cost or obligation—about your = to help me 


insure and speed up my prosperity, in the business field 
OIndustrial Management 

O Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Management 


DO Business Management 
O Higher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 


have checked. 
0 Modern Salesmanship 
O Business English 
O Effective Speaking 








O Law: Degree of LL.B. O Modern Business Correspondence 
O Commercial Law OExpert Bookkeeping oc. P. A. Coaching 
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enjoy their scenery to music. There 
are also loudspeakers on beaches and 
in cabins. Furthermore, broadcasters 
insist that perspiration has nothing to 
do with sales resistance. 

National Broadcasting Co. proudly 
reports that 83 per cent of its clients 
have signed Summer contracts, and 
Columbia echoes with assurance that 
Summer is selling time. To prove the 
point, Columbia has sent an enormous 
brochure to prospective advertisers. 

The Summer’s swollen list includes 
radio’s leading clients: General Foods 
(Showboat), Standard Brands (Rudy 
Vallee, Jimmy Durante, etc.), Cities 
Service (Jessica Dragonette), Pepso- 
dent (Amos N’Andy, Goldbergs), Lig- 
gett and Myers (Nino Martini, Rosa 
Ponselle), Lady Esther (Wayne King’s 
Orchestra), and Kraft-Phenix (Paul 
Whiteman). 

Some of these sponsors are staying 
on not because they think Summer is 
as good as Winter, but because they 
are afraid of losing their desirable 
hours—8-9, 9-10, 7-7:15 on _ choice 
nights. 








BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


JUNE 9: U.S. GOLF OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 

FINALS: From Merion Cricket Club, Ard- 
more, Pa. Ted Husing will report match 
and competitors will speak. 12:00 E.T.: 
11:00 C.T.; 10:00 M.T.; 9:00 C. T. COLUM- 
BIA. 
CHESTERFIELD PROGRAM: Grete Stuck- 
gold, opera singer. Better music, agree- 
able advertising, an intelligent conductor 
(Andre Kostelanet). 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 


JUNE 10: KYKUNKOR: African opera, sung 
by natives, that has taken New Yorkers by) 
storm. Dispossessed from a small loft b) 
the Fire Department, dilettantes found 
the singers a haven in the Chanin Build 
ing Theatre, on the fiftieth floor. 4:15 

T.; 3:15 C.T.; 2:15 M.T.; 1:15 P.T. NBC 
-WEAF. 
WILL ROGERS: Return to air waves of 
unofficial U.S. humorist. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 


JUNE 11: VICE PRESIDENT GARNER: Ded 

icating the new Postoffice building in 
Washington, D. C. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 
12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
CHESTERFIELD PROGRAM: Rosa Pon 
selle. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 
P. T. COLUMBIA, 
JOE COOK: One of the last of the star 
comedians to crash radio. His fertile 
mind and easy manner promise more tha: 
his contemporaries. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C. T. 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC-WEAF. 

JUNE 12: SYMPOSIUM ON WORLD RE 
COVERY. Broadcast from a meeting of 
Rotary Club in Chicago. 12:30 E.T.; 11:30 
C.T; 10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P.T. COLUMBIA. 


PALMOLIVE PROGRAM: Weekly oper- 
ettas in tabloid form, competently di 
rected. The best of newer programs. 9:00 
E. T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 “ 
NBC-WEAF. 

JUNE 13: THOMAS CRAVEN. Art critic and 
author will speak on “Modern Art, The 


Men, The Movements, The Meaning.” 3:15 
ces wea. 7.3. 3:38 OLT.; w3i8  P.T. 

NBC-WEAF. 

CHESTERFIELD PROGRAM: Nino Mar- 

tini. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 

P.T. COLUMBIA, 

FRED ALLEN: Comedian in a full hou: 

of nonsense. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 

M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC-WEAF. 

JUNE 14: MARK WARNOW’S ORCHESTRA. 
Modern melodies, without advertising in- 
trusions. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.;: 
5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

JUNE 15: STRATOSPHERE FLIGHT PRO 
GRAM: Conducted by National Geographi« 
Society and Army Air Corps. “Scientific 


Objectives and Description of Instruments 
and Methods of Observation.”’ 10:45 E.T.; 
9:45 C.T.; 8:45 MOLT.; 9:45 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 
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AVIATION 





CONTROL “PROP:” Caldwell 
Device Wins Collier Trophy 


Last week Frank Walker Caldwell, 
chief engineer of United Aircraft 
Corp.’s Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Co., got two summonses. One was to a 
hospital where his wife presented him 
with a son. The other was to the White 
House where President Roosevelt pre- 
sented him and his company with avi- 
ation’s mc t coveted prize—the Collier 
Trophy. 

Mr. Caldwell got the prize for his 
controllable propeller, which gave avia- 
tion one of its greatest boosts. 

Flying men have long known that 
planes which travel near the earth at 
200 miles an hour ought to zoom 
through the rare air at 35,000 feet at 
about 365 miles an hour. But there 
was a difficulty. At high altitudes a 





KEYSTONE 


Frank W. Caldwell (Left) Receives 
Collier Trophy at the White House 


propeller has only rarefied air to bite 
into, and races itself to pieces. 

Then came the idea of changing the 
pitch of the propeller. If the blades 
could be made to take delicate bites 
near the earth and greedy bites higher 
up, plane speed could be kept nearly 
constant. Caldwell limbered up his 
slide rule, scratched his red head, and 
went to work. 

For such a problem he had good 
background. Born 44 years ago at 
Lookout Mountain, near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., he went from high school to the 
University of Virginia. Then he in- 
vaded the hallowed precincts of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to 
study engineering. While there he built 
a glider. Finally he got a job in the 
propeller department of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Co. in Buffalo. 

The drawling young Southerner faced 
one of his first knotty problems when 
General Pershing started scouring 
Mexico for Villa. Early planes were 
flimsy, and Pershing found that the 


glue that held the planes’ black walnut 
propellers together had the annoying 
habit of melting in the scorching sun. 
Caldwell developed a non-melting glue. 

During the war, he designed the pro- 
pellers for the army air corps “Jennys.” 
Later, he set himself up in business as 
a consulting engineer in Dayton, Ohio. 
There in 1928 he patented a metal pro- 
peller which could be pitched to meet 
any air conditions. He had previously 
got the Aluminum Co. of America to 
perfect the technique of casting metal 
propellers. The result was a good, 
workable “gearshift of the air.” Then 
he moved to Standard Propeller Co., 
which was soon merged with the Ham- 
ilton Propeller Co. 

Today his propellers are made in a 
corne: of the Pratt & Whitney works 
in Hartford, Conn. Recently they have 
been selling like hot cakes. Costing 
about $1,250 each, 500-odd Hamilton 
propellers are now in use. 

Mechanics of the propellers: Hy- 
draulic pressure from the engine lubri- 
cation system, operated by a lever on 
the cockpit instrument board, slowly 
turns the blades into the low delicate 
bite pitch position. Centrifugal force, 
generated by the propeller itself, makes 
the change to the high (greedy bite) 
pitch. 

In its citation the Collier board glow- 
ingly said: “The success of his propel- 
ler has revealed a new horizon . 
has taken the limits off speed. Hence- 
forth, our pace through the air will be 
as fast as the daring and imagination 
of the engineers . . . Caldwell’s pro- 
peller shrinks the distance needed for 
the take-off . . . makes transatlantic 
operation possible on a profitable basis.” 


SPEED WAR: Airlines Compete 


In Fast Passenger Services 


Speed wars are taboo between rail- 
roads, which have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission watching them like 
a stepfather. Almost all express trains 
could run faster than they do. But in 
aviation the sky is the limit. Speed 
is fixed only by plane and motor per- 
formance. 

Last week a battle through the skies 
began.- Wright motors in Douglas 
planes challenged Wasp motors in Boe- 
ing liners for supremacy. For a year 
United Air Lines with their trim three- 
mile-a-minute Boeings have had the 
high-speed brackets practically to 
themselves. Last Friday, Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air entered its 
sleek new Douglas 200-mile-an-hour 
ships in the contest. 

Leaving Chicago, TWA’s planes will 
land in New York after only 4 hours, 
25 minutes. The ships are named “Air 
Century,” “Theatregoer,” “Chicagoan,” 
“New Yorker.” 

In answer to this challenge, United 
has come forward with one of aviation’s 
most spectacular schedules. Every hour 
on the hour from 9 A. M. until 6 P. M. 
its fast refitted Boeings will leave New 
York for Chicago. Thirty minutes after 
every hour they will leave Chicago for 
the East. The run will take five hours. 





This is real money. 

“Today I received a c 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how much I have won on 
advertisement contests. It 
, y xs amounted to $1,620.00.” 
A sa Mrs. L. L. Gray 

. 579 E. McHarg Ave. 

Stamford, Texas 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 

until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 
. That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 

and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsi- 
ble for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings articu- 
late. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The cou- 
pon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 

Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

















Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
| ing for profit as promised in News-Week, June 9. 








| sat commpendente confidential. No salesmen will 


call on you.) 
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Hotel 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
‘cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


a 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
. 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 











BOYS 


Earn extra money this sum- 
mer for bicycles, canoes, 
camping things. 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable 
ways of adding dollars to 
your spending money ever 
offered. 


Many boys are earning big 
money by introducing NEWS- 
WEEK in their communities 
—If you, too, want to make 
money easily, quickly—dur- 
ing vacation time—sign the 
coupon for free sample copy 
of NEWS-WEEK and in- 
structions. Mail it TODAY. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how to make extra vacation 
money. 
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RELIGION 





LUTHERANS: Upset Vote Makes 
Dr. Burgess Synod President 


In St. John’s Lutheran Church, Al- 
bany, the New York Synod of the 
Lutheran Church held its sixth annual 
meeting. The Lutherans stuck to home 
problems. After a solemn opening serv- 
ice, conducted with usual Lutheran 
dignity, the synod went about its main 
business—choice of a president to serve 
for the next five years. 

The synod’s first president, elected 
five years ago, is the able and popular 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, pastor of St. 
James’s Church, New York. The son 
of a clergyman, Dr. Trexler was or- 
dained in 1899 and has spent all his 
time in New York State except when 
he was a chaplain in the United States 
Army in France and Germany. He or- 
ganized religious work among Luther- 
an students at Columbia, Cornell, Yale, 
and Harvard and is a frequent uni- 
versity preacher. 

Dr. Trexler’s term is up this year. 
Everyone supposed he would be re- 
elected. Until after the synod’s open- 
ing there was no reason to think other- 
wise. 

Apparently some Lutherans on Long 
Island did think otherwise, and their 
thoughts took the form of a memorial 
which they presented to the synod and 
fought long and hard to have adopted. 

This resolution would have made the 
synod’s officers (except the missionary 
superintendent) non-salaried officials. 
Members of the synod suspected this 
was aimed at Dr. Trexler. When they 
heard further that the resolution would 
have made the president of the synod 
a mere presiding officer, shorn of much 
of his former power, they were certain 
it was aimed at the doctor. 

Synod lines were clearly drawn. De- 
bates lasted so long that the election 
was postponed 24 hours. Finally, when 
the resolution was defeated, Dr. Trex- 
ler’s friends breathed easier. But not 
for long. 

When voting for the new president 
began next day, it was evident the 
Long Islanders had made the most of 
intervening hours. So well had they 
arranged details, and so quietly had 
they worked, that their candidate, the 
Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess of Pittsburgh, 
surprisingly defeated Dr. Trexler on 
the third ballot. 

Dr. Burgess will be no newcomer 
when he takes up his duties in New 
York, next September. From 1930-32 
he was stationed there as secretary for 
Lutheran home missions. 

When Dr. Trexler arrived home in 
New York he found ministers there 
just as agitated as those at the synod 
in Albany. Word of his defeat had pre- 
ceded his arrival, and many of the 
city’s clergymen did not hesitate to 
wire, write, and telephone their regret. 

New York’s Episcopal Bishop, Wil- 
liam T. Manning, from whose cathedral 
pulpit Dr. Trexler has often preached, 
was deeply grieved in a _ brotherly 
telegram. The Rev. Dr. Harry Emer- 


son Fosdick, pastor of the Riverside 
Church, Baptist, could not confine his 
reaction to soothing words. He wired 
Dr. Trexler that he could not “under- 
stand the politics” of the Lutheran 
Church. 

e 


PRESBYTERIANS: Vote Merger; 
Oppose War, Movies, Liquor 


The one-hundred-and-forty-sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
closed in Cleveland last week with a 
burst of recommendations on world 
problems. Some delegates balked at 
them, but they went through, showing 
that church people are thinking differ- 
ently than they did a few years ago. 
The assembly at Cleveland was no 
small delegation but actually repre- 
sentative of nearly 2,000,000 Presby- 
terians in this country. 


MERGER: The most important action 
of the assembly was to approve a 
merger with the smaller United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. This 
was done in spite of opposition of the 
Fundamentalist minority who feared 
the conservative character of the 
United Church would be lost. If the 
union is approved by the United As- 
sembly late this month and the vari- 
ous presbyteries of both churches it 
will become final in 1936. 


Mivirarism: Deciding that to die for 
one’s country is no longer virtuous, the 
assembly turned its back on military 
training “especially in our secondary 
schools and colleges, as tending to 
cultivate the war spirit and as distinct- 
ly anti-Christian in character.” 


Movies: From war the Presbyterians 
took some of their fighting spirit into 
the films. Long ago the Episcopal 
Churchman and the Interdenomination- 
al Christian Century said movies were 
a disgrace to American civilization. 
Roman Catholics thought the same 
thing and formed a “Legion of De- 
cency,” whose members pledged them- 
selves to shun indecent films. 

On the Presbyterian assembly floor 
rose the Rev. D. C. Buchanan, mis- 
sionary in Japan. “I am ashamed,’ he 
declared in a voice full of emotion, ‘of 
the films shown in Korea and Japan. 
People in these lands... get the idea 
that every American woman is impure 
and that every American man carries 
a gun.” Delegates shared his shame 
and asked Congress to create a board 
of review to prohibit indecent films be- 
ing shown in this country and exported 
abroad. 

Perhaps remembering that Will H. 
Hays, cinema czar, is a Presbyterian 
elder, delegates refused to pass a reso- 
lution asking all Presbyterians holding 
official positions in the film industry 
to resign. 


Liguor: A stanch advocate of pro- 
hibition, the Presbyterian Church has 
not been hoodwinked by repeal. The 
assembly knew it would have solid sup- 
port from all church members when it 
called upon them to renew their oppo- 
sition to liquor traffic. 
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EDUCATION 


COMMENCEMENTS: Cap, Gown, 
And Sheepskin Season Begins 





Last week college presidents and 
school principals suffered writer’s 
cramp from signing diplomas. Cap and 
gown purveyors did a rushing business. 
The annual commencement season was 
on. 

Ushered in earlier in May by school 
graduations and a few college com- 
mencements, including that of the 
huge University of California in Berke- 
ley, the season hit its stride when mid- 
shipmen of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis received diplo- 
mas May 31. 

During a “June Week” which de- 
parted from tradition only by being 
held in May, Congress and President 
Roosevelt presented the “‘middies” with 
good news. A new law, passed and 
signed during the week, enabled the 
entire class to be commissioned—in the 
last few years there have not been 
enough commissions to go around. 
Nevertheless, there were 105 pre-com- 
mencement resignations. 

Preparing for their commencement 
June 19, Princeton Seniors made the 
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Secretary Wallace (Left) Gets Honor- 
ary Degree at University of Arizona 


customary choices of “bests.” Arthur 
S. Lane, class president, undergraduate 
council chairman, and 1933 football 
captain, was chosen “best all-round 
man.” Walter Hampden retained his 
usual lead as favorite actor, but O. 
Soglow, the cartoonist (“Little King’), 
won over Titian as favorite artist, and 
Noel Coward was preferred to Shake- 
Speare as a favorite playwright. 

Yale, which will hold its commence- 
ment June 19, also announced plans. 
Handsome Dan II, bulldog mascot kid- 
naped by Harvard this Spring, will 
make a stage debut in “Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” this year’s commence- 
ment play. 

Other college and university com- 


mencements were noteworthy mainly 
because of honorary degrees bestowed. 
Among the honored: 

Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney (Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney), sculptress, 
Doctor of Fine Arts from New Jersey 
college for Women. 

Walter Lippmann, political colum- 
nist, Doctor of Laws from Wesleyan 
University in Middletown, Conn. 

Henry Agard Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Doctor of Science from the 
University of Arizona. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
Doctor of Laws from the University of 
Notre Dame, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Columbia University. 

James Bryant Conant, President of 
Harvard, Doctor of Science from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Harold Willis Dodds, President of 
Princeton, Doctor of Letters from Co- 
lumbia University. 

John Maynard Keynes, British Econ- 
omist, Doctor of Laws from Columbia 
University. 


LIBRARIES: Closed Doors, Small 
Budgets, But Greater Demand 


Last Friday, after a final futile plea 
to the city for funds, the New York 
Public Library shut doors of ten of its 
eleven sub-branches. They will remain 
shut the next four months. Six larger 
branches went on part-time until Jan. 
1. The other 39 are Carnegie libraries, 
required to keep open twelve hours a 
day. They escaped curtailment. 

The library merely followed a lead 
the depression has forced on other 
cities. Chicago temporarily closed 
library doors as long ago as 1930. 
Detroit has been on part-time since 
1931. Knoxville, Tenn., has shut all but 
its central building and a branch for 
Negro readers. In Rochester, N. Y., 
the twelve branch libraries have been 
open only two days a week for more 
than a year. 

Yet the depression has sent readers 
all over the country flocking to li- 
braries, some of them reading to es- 
cape thinking about their unemploy- 
ment, others using enforced idleness to 
prepare for new vocations. Since 1929, 
the country’s book borrowers have in- 
creased, by 31 per cent. 

Cuts in book-buying funds have 
raised havoc. New York, which spent 
$261,050 on books, periodicals, and 
binding in 1932, last year had only 
$60,281 to spend. Its fund this year 
is $52,300. Baltimore’s appropriation of 
more than $100,000 in 1930 is now ap- 
proximately $20,000. Chicago has had 
no funds for buying books since 1930. 

As a result, librarians send out dog- 
eared tomes that a few years ago would 
have gone to the scrap-heap. Baltimore 
asked its citizens to contribute volumes 
they no longer cared to own. Chicago, 
having suspended all but three sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and all but a 
few to magazines, gets her own city 
papers free and begs for privately do- 
nated magazines. What good, ask li- 
brarians, is a library without reading 
matter? 
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WHEN A FELLOW GROWS A 
BEARD TAESE DANS, HES 
EITHER PAYIN’ AN ELECTION 
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HERES A SAFE BET-INGRAMS 
SHAVING CREAM Wilt GIVE vou 
THE COOLEST SHAVE YOUVE EVER 
KAD. TONES THE SKIA; EADS 

RAWNIESS. TUBE OR JAR, 354. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., E-4 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Let me try 10 Ingram shaves, free. 
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For half a century the 
objective of discrimi- 
nating travelers. Every 
modern comfort and un- 
limited outdoor things 
to do. 
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BIBLICAL TALE: Thomas Mann 
Begins Trilogy About Joseph 





JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS. By Thomas 
Mann. 428 pages, 128,000 words. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


“A book not of Jewish history, but 
of world -history.” This is Thomas 
Mann’s opinion of his new book. 

Herr Mann is unique in the literary 
world in that his fame rests principal- 
ly on two books published 23 years 
apart. “Buddenbrooks” appeared in 
1901 when its author was 26 years old. 
“The Magic Mountain,” published in 
1924, won the German writer the Nobel 
prize for literature in 1929. 

To send his new opus off to a fine 
start—it is the first of a trilogy to be 
completed next year—Herr Mann made 
his first trip to America. He came to 
attend dinners and talk about “Joseph 
and His Brothers.” 

The; book is-no thriller. It tells the 
story of Jacéb, elaborating the biblical 
tale in the familiar -Mann manner— 
intellectual, subtie, complex: -It.is writ- 
ten in stately and beautiful prose, and 
filled with the poetry of old Hebrew 
names. Those interested in keeping 
track of Herr Mann’s mental develop- 
ment. during the last decade will be 
well repaid, for here are his musings 
on time and change, the growth of reli- 
gion, and the flow of history. For the 
casual reader it will probably prove 
too slow-moving. One must feel his 
way through a cloud of contemplation 
to find out what is going on. 

The coming volumes of the “world 
history” trilogy will be “The Young 
Joseph,” and “Joseph in Egypt.” 

This most distinguished of Ger- 
many’s. literary. exiles.runs to long 
books.- -“‘The Magic Mountain,” by far 
his most-famous work, is an enormous 
creation. The scene is laid in a Swiss 
tuberculosis sanitarium, and against 
that background he treats nearly all 
the knowledge and philosophical prob- 
lems of modern civilization. It made 
the author world-famous. 


FREE COLLECTIVISM: Plan 
Proposed by Walter Lippmann 


THE METHOD OF FREEDOM. By Walter 
Lippmann. 114 pages, 25,740 words. Index. 
Macmillan, New York. $1.50. 


The longer Walter Lippmann lives, 
the closer he seems to come to the 
middle of the road. His latest publica- 
tion is sure to draw brickbats from 
both sides. It consists of a series of 
lectures recently delivered at Harvard 
University, and it shows that Mr. Lipp- 
mann has gone definitely bourgeois. 

He wrote his first book, “A Preface 
to Politics,” as an out-and-out Social- 
ist. For a while he edited the liberal 
New Republic, then ran the editorial 
page of The New York World. When 
The World ended three years ago, he 
began a series of articles syndicated 
by The New York Herald Tribune. 
Some papers declared he was “pink” 


and refused to buy the articles. Yet 
last year the radicals had become so 
suspicious of him that The Nation 
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printed four articles branding him as~ SCREEN: Hollywood’s Version of 


a rank conservative. 


The publicist whose “gravely persua- 
sive style’ adorns the columns of 130 
American newspapers is a new kind 
of abolitionist. He believes the “pas- 
sion for private security in the midst 
of public disturbance” can be satisfied 
only through a government which is a 
compromise between the “absolute col- 
lectivism” of a dictatorship and “pure 
democracy.” 

Communism has no chance in a cap- 
italistic stronghold like the United 
States, he believes. A _ dictatorship 
stifles human liberty.. As for “pure 
democracy,” he says it has been praised 
many times but never tried out, and 
if it were, it could not work. 


The only thing left is a ‘free collec- 
tivism”’ on the part of the government. 
The author shows how it might pr<- 
vent unhealthy booms and give secur- 
ity and “the right to work” to its citi- 
zens. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


THREE MEN AND DIANA. By Kathleen Nor- 
ris. 343 pages, 87,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. 


“I'd marry any one,” said Diana. 
Unfortunately she lived on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks in Bayhead 
and had no suitors. Soon after the 
start of the story, all is changed. She 
finds a law student, a ham actor, and 
a rich gentleman at her feet. The 
clash of temperaments makes a melo- 
dramatic story. 


DUCK’S BACK. By Kate Mary Bruce. 352 
pages, 82,000 words. John Day, New York. 
$2.50. 


The niece of Somerset Maugham 
breaks into the fiction field with the 
story of a pushing American girl in 
England. She makes friends with the 
conventional Kent family, marries one 
of them, has a child, and dominates all 
the members of the group, much to 
their discomfort. Intriguing portrait 
of a successful egotist. 


THE CASE FOR STERILIZATION, By Leon F. 
Whitney. 292 pages, 61,000 words. Appen- 
dix. Stokes, New York. $2.50. 


Non-technical discussion of one kind 
of social planning that has not yet 
found its way to a political platform 
in this country. Written by the direc- 
tor of the American Eugenics Society, 
it goes into a subject that has been in 
the limelight since Hitler decided to 
have 400,000-odd Germans rendered in- 
capable of parenthood. 


STRIPLINGS, By N. Warner Hooke. 320 pages, 
69,000 words. Dutton, New York. $2.50. 


This story reveals a household con- 
sisting of an English woman addicted 
to horses, her improvident but broad- 
minded husband, her lover, and her two 
terrifying brats. Their neurotic ad- 
ventures are like a psychiatrist’s night- 
mare. 


“Little Man, What Now?” 


Pollyanna is ‘still goddess of the mo- 
tion picture industry. In presenting 
Hans Fallada’s bitterly pessimistic nov- 
el, “Little Man, What Now?” Univer- 
sal has done a ‘thorough job of re- 
moving the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” 

Margaret Sullavan and Douglass 
Montgomery as Lammchen and Hans 
Pinneberg try valiantly to introduce 
pathos by means of innumerable glyc- 
erine tears. It’s no use. The audience 
is comfortably assured from the start 
that prosperous Hollywood won't let 
such nice people starve. 

Hans is a simple little clerk forever 
losing his job. Lammchen, his wife, 
is an expectant mother who, despite 
her poverty and state of health, wears 
pretty clothes and rides on merry-go- 
rounds. 

The early part of their history close- 
ly follows Mr. Fallada’s tale. Hans’s 
experiences with the irascible corn 
merchant, Herr Kleinholz (DeWitt Jen- 
nings), are as the novelist wrote them. 
Then begins the process of cutting and 
cheering up. 

The cutting is well done. The cheer- 
ing up is awful. At the end, instead 
of looking blankly at Lammchen, fac- 
ing a future that promised nothing, 
Herr Pinneberg is shown joyfully em- 
bracing his wife and new-born son. He 
has just found a steady job. 

Hans, taking hold of his son’s wee 
fingers, murmurs: “Little man, what 
now?” The baby seems to gurgle con- 
solingly that all is well in the best of 
celluloid worlds. 

“THe Key:” “Be polite and say 
thank you—then be wise and say good- 
bye.” Such is the motto of Capt. Bill 
Tennant (William Powell) of the Brit- 
ish Army. 

Transferred to Ireland in the rebel- 
lious days of 1920, he finds one of.the 
‘“fndiscretions” married to his friend, 
Capt. Andrew Kerr (Colin Clive) of 
the Intelligence Service. Thereafter, 
Captain Tennant divides his activities 
between the blood-thirsty Irish and 
Mrs. Kerr, charmingly played by Edna 
Best. 

Though this Warner film is adver- 
tised as a picture dealing with Sinn 
Feiners and revolution, “The Key” does 
not overburden its audience with local 
color. 


“Foc Over Frisco:” In this Warner 
film, Donald Woods as Tony, an agile 
newspaper man, fights with a gang of 


thugs on the San Francisco waterfront 


and is thrown senseless into the water. 
The thugs make a quick escape, and 
police rescue Tony. 

Tony gets into thrilling trouble try- 
ing to solve the riddle of Arlene Brad- 
ford’s murder and the mystery of the 
stolen bonds. The search for villains 
is fast and furious, and the chase leads 
through crowded streets to yachts. 
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¢OINTREAU! ... the after-dinner liqueur, 
just before stories start, to make tongues glib 


sad wit sparkle. 


COINTREAU!... the heart of the SIDE-CAR*, 
drink of the sophisticates., 


COINTREAU! ... make certain you ask for, 
and get, the original and genuine. Under any 
other name, it is never real “COINTREAU”. 


*RECIPE: 14 Cointreau, 1 Brandy (Remy Martin, 
preferably) 1 Lemon Juice. Ice, shake, serve. 
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MATSON South acific Cruises 
HAWAII: SAMOA: FIJI: NEW ZEALAND * AUSTRALIA 


On the 
S. S. MARIPOSA and S. S. MONTEREY 


46 DAYS! OVER 17,000 MILES! 





DDENLY 
« 





Fares . . First Class from $595". . Cabin Class from $450° 


9 , " 
i “Including shore excursions and entertainment } 


THREE SPECIAL ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED CRUISES 


ailing From San Francisco From Los Angeles 


S.S.MARIPOSA .. . June 26... June 27,1934 
S.S. MONTEREY .. . July 24 .. . July 25, 1934 
S.S. MARIPOSA . . . August21 . . . August 22, 1934 


THE NEWEST THING IN TRAVEL.. Excursions in every port both going and returning (except 
ports of departure). 


Opening an endless highway of new travel experiences among South Pacific island continents. 
HAWAII, adding her glamour. SAMOA, summing up South-Sea lure in a single word. 
FIJI, delighting you with its picturesque native customs. NEW ZEALAND, with its natural 
grandeur, and the primitive beauty of its Maori life. AUSTRALIA, exciting your wonder with 
its marvelous scenic variety. 

Sightseeing under the experienced guidance of your escort in a series of enchanting climaxes. 
Never more than 5 days between ports. The great new liners, “Mariposa” or“ Monterey”, adding 
lustre to the delights of the Cruise. One /ow cost covers every expense, except personal items. 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


MATSON LINE I 
a . PAGO PAGO 
NEW YORK—535 Fifth Avenue; CHIC AGO—230 North Michigan Avenue; SAN FRANCISCO—215 Market Street F 
i) 


4 
LOS ANGELES—730 South Broadway; SEATTLE—814 Second Avenue; PORTLAND—327 Southwest Pine Street 


Yflalion 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


AMS OS. 


Illustrated brochures and authoritative advice are free at your travel agent’s office. Or at our offices. | 








